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Peel Your Peaches | Le 
Edy. Sanitar -y Way 


HENEVER you prepare peaches for can- 
ning or preserving, try this simple way of 
removing the skins. It’s quicker and easier 


than paring and less wasteful. Saves the best part of 
the fruit—that next the skin. 


tfehe LE. RG PEON S EDS Y 


Dissolve half a can of PRABBITT’S Concentrated LYE 
and half an ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold water 
and boil in an iron kettle. Suspend fruit, in a wire 
basket cr cheesecloth, in this hot solution for two 
minutes. This will remove the skin. Then wash fruit 
twice in cold water to clean thoroughly. For small 
quantities of fruit use four tablespoons of BABBITT’S 
Concentrated LYE and a pinch cf alum, to one gallon 
of water. 




















No fuss, no muss, no special utensils 





The U.S. Government Board of Food and 

Drug Inspection has ruled that this method does 

not injure quality or flavor of the fruit. Used 

anit by the best California canners. Equally effi- 
cient for preparing pears and plums. 

) | Insist on BABBITT’S*Concentrated LYE to 


- \’ 


get best results. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc. é S Write for booklet giving many 
15 West 34th Street New Yorl: MS uses for BABBITT’S LYE 
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The Farm Tractor Demonstrations | 
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rm New York State Fair 
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aT SY AME LN NNN \WY4) Wy Will Be the Biggest Thing of the 
PON S= Year in the Farm Machinery Worid 
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“—™ Las 4 Be < Ss Western Canada for 
=z f a Bae pn gt Every Type of Tractor Will Be Put to the Test for the Benefit 
bility of production still rests upon her. of Progressive Farmers Who Have Determined Upon the Powerful 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep Iron Horses as a Solution of Two Farm Problems—The Scarcity of 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. Labor and the Shortage in Draft Horses. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45S bush- : , : . — ? - . 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on All of the Attractions of a Great Exposition—Grand Circuit 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per Races, Two Horse Shows, Band Concerts, Midway. 
acre—good grazing land at much less. $60,000 in Premiums in Horse, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Pet 
Many farms paid for from a single year’s crop. Raising Stock and Dairy Shows 
cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government Stock ant airy Snows. 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and : — . 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- DATES FOR CLOSING-ENTRIES 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- Dept Dept 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. A. Farm 
For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land, illus- B. 4 
trated literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immig., Ottawa, Can., or : 
0. G. RUTLEDGE - 2 
01 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. F. } 
Canadian Government Agent. r ae 
- State F Syra x.) 


nn Sept. 8-9-10-11-12-13. Admission 50 Cents 
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Simple, convenient and ea ise. Complete illus- 
trated instruc tion with e et, show he w to 
asily caponize your you ing enehe rels, giving you 


Double Weight and Double Price / &<¢ 

per pot ind, at lower feed cost and with less care, OHIO Ss A E; FAIR 
T immn your cockerels into profit-making capone, y ohh i | 

better pay: rs than the female im your flock. : / COLUMBUS 

Somplete set of reliable, practical PILLING y 

“faay tne Capon Tous paécel post prepad S250 \ WEL TTS ! $85,000.00 IN PREMIUMS 

Anyone with this set, and our directions, can make |A ? $5,000.00 


monez caponizing for others Write today for our 5 $10,000.00 
FREE Capon Book—tells how ‘to do it. SHORTHORN SHOW PERCHERON SHOW 


. P. PILLING & SON Co. , 
: BATTLE OF CHATEAU THIERRY 


2252 Areh St. Est. 1814 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday Nights 


NIGHT HORSE SHOW and STOCK PARADE 


AUG. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, ’19 











For Your Protection Always Mention : ree. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
id y applied in any tire. 
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=a ANY potato growers are con- 
fronted, with these questions: 
Will it pay to buy a potato 
digger this season; will it be 
more economical to rent a po- 
. tato digger than to dig by 
hand; is it cheaper to hire a neighbor to 
bring his team and digger than to buy a ma- 
chine and dig the potatoes myself, or to hire 
the work done by hand? The purpose of this 
article is to give sufficient reliable informa- 
tion so that each grower will be able to de- 

cide intelligently for himself. 
The data presented in this article were 
given by 544 New York state potato growers. 
y Each of these growers that year raised five 
acres or more of potatoes. Part of this au- 
thentic data was obtained from farmers 
growing potatoes on rather stony and rolling 
land, and the remainder from farmers grow- 
ing potatoes on level land, practically free 
from stones—diggers were used in both 
cases. This fact makes the information amore 

valuable. 

=i In studying the figures given by the 544 
farmers on the cost of digging potatoes only 
two classifications of the different methods 
) of digging were made—by machine and by 
hand. For instance, those who dug by a 
) 





hook or a spade were classified among those 
digging by hand. The machine group in- 
cludes the simplest to the most complex form 
of diggers. Of the 544 growers, 309 dug their 
potatoes by the use of machines and the re- 
mainder, or 235 farmers, dug their potatoes 
i} by hand. 


Cost by Hand and Machine 


The average cost of digging potatoes by 
machines on these 309 farms was $3.84 per 
acre; this cost included~man labor, horse 








labor, depreciation of diggers, repairs, inter- 
est on investment, oil, and shelter, and was 
before present high labor costs, so some- 
thing must be added under present con- 
ditions. 

The chief cost factor which interests every- 
one, and especially at this critical time, is the 
amount of man labor to dig an acre. On the 
309 farms where digging machines were 
used it required four hours of man labor and 
10 hours of horse labor to dig an acre of po- 
tatoes on the average, while, on the other 
hand, it required 27 hours of man labor to 
dig an acre. 

These are extremely important figures. 
The average time to dig an acre, by either 
method, will approximately be the same this 
fall as when this test was made, unless the 
scarcity of labor speeds up farm work. As 
shown by these figures, one of the most effi- 
cient ways of speeding up potato digging is 
by using more diggers. When it takes 23 
more hours of man-labor to dig an acre of 
potatoes by hand than by machines the po- 
tato diggers are, without doubt, great labor 
saving devices. This is a period when 
machinery should replace men wherever 
possible. 


Different Types to Suit the Soil 


The question of what type and size of 
digger to buy depends upon several] factors. 
Some machines are especially manufactured 
to work in gravelly and stony soil. Other 
diggers are so constructed that they work 
well in grassy and weedy potato patches. It 
may be that a few diggers are made to work 
equally well under both conditions. I have 
seen diggers doing the work well under both 
conditions. The size of digger to buy de- 
pends principally upon the acreage to dig, 


Comparing Ways of Digging Potatoes 


Hand and machine costs on 544 New York farms described by W. M. Peacock 


length of rows, shape of field, type of soil,* 
topography, and available horse power. 

It is poor economy to purchase the largest 
size digger to use in small and irregular 
shaped fields. Where the rows are short, too 
much time is spent in turning with a large 
digger drawn perhaps with four horses, In 
using large diggers in small and irregular 
shaped fields, there is a greater waste of land 
at the ends of the rows in proportion to the 
same waste in large fields. Furthermore, it 
is almost impossible to turn around in a po- 
tato field with a team and digger without 
cutting or crushing some potatoes. The more 
turns per acre, the more horses per team, and 
the larger the digger, the more potatoes are 
liable to be injured. 

Large diggers may be used to an advan- 
tage in fields of 10 acres or more. Most of 
the potatoes are grown on sandy loam, grav- 
elly loam, light silt loam, and clay loam soils. 
The large machines do better work on the 
heavier soils. The large elevator diggers do 
better work in wet soil, after a shower of 
rain, and in grassy fields of potatoes, than 
smaller machines of the same type. 

Many growers make a mistake in buying 
diggers that are too large for their horse 
power. Often if they set the digger blade 
scope deep enough to raise all the tubers, the 
horses cannot pull the digger. Consequent- 
ly, if the blade of the digger is not set so 
deep, many large tubers are cut. A small 
gasoline engine attached to a digger is a big 
improvement and overcomes many of the dif- 
ficulties mentioned above. 


County Agents increased in number from 
544 in 1917 to 1103 one year later. They as- 
sisted 132,000 farmers in locating 2,600, 000 
bushels of seed. 
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Lifting Potatoes With Digger Ovntaied we Engine 
With the engine attachment this digger i is turning out 500 %-bushel baskets an’acre with only two light mules attached. 






They are going up hill also, 
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Collective Bargaining Among Farmers 


This should be legalized specifically. Let 
there be no doubt as to the legal right of 
farmers buying together and selling together 
or otherwise co-operating.° The Capper- 
Hersman-Barbour bill has been agreed upon 
by certain members of senate at Washington 
to amend the federal anti-trust act so that 
farmers, horticulturists, vineyardists, plant- 
ers, ranchmen and dairymen may bargain 
collectively without being subject to legal as- 
sault for restraint in trade. It should spe- 
cify live stock raisers, also. The Donnelly 
act in New York state and the collective bar- 
gaining law in Illinois similarly aim to pro- 
tect farmers against attack under state anti- 
trust laws. Officers and members of farmers’ 
organizations have too often been subjected 
to arrest and brought to trial or threatened 
with fine or imprisonment for unwittingly 
committing some alleged violation of state or 
federal anti-trust laws. 

We approve of the bill in congress referred 
to, and hope it will have the prompt support 
of farmers generally. Many of them fail to 
realize the importance, power and influence 
of their letters to their senators and repre- 
sentatives in behalf of such a measure. 


Market Milk Again the Butt 


Market milk again comes into the lime- 
light as the butt of a political wrangle. The 
followimg of a certain political group ‘is 
swinging the cost of market milk as a club 
over the head of Governor Smith of New 
York, and the honest methods of the Dairy- 
men’s league and its members are condemned 
in no uncertain terms. 

Milk production and sale, conducted an 
handled by farmers, is called a trust, which 
“so operates that hundreds of city babies are 
dying for want of milk.” Shame on the po- 
litical faction’ that so falsely poisons the 
minds of thousands of city’ consumers 
against lawful co-operation of farmers. Of 
course, they claim the Dairymen’s league is 
linked with the city distributers. But then; 
the city press has quite generally made this 
mistake. 

The Dairymen’s league is accused of at- 
tempting to steal from the district attorney's 
office certain papers which were loaned to 
the office during the investigation last win- 
ter. This is not so. Shame on the men who 
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claim the representatives of farmers use un- 
principled methods. 

It isn’t that one politician may cut the 
throat of another. What matters is that the 
innocent must suffer. If the thousands of 
reading consumers believe the daily gaff ap- 
pearing in yards of editorial and news space 
and through unsightly cartoons, the growing 
good will which the farmers have been fos- 
tering with their city friends is badly in- 
jured. The principle is morally. wrong; a 
crime against the right of honest living and 
free thinking of farmer and city man. 

These politicians are afraid to wrangle 
over labor. Ten years ago they could have 
done so. Ten years from now they cannot 
make milk the butt of their squabble. 

Shame again on the men who play with the 
product of honest livelihood of 75,000 hard 
working dairymen, that the coffers of a few 
unprincipled politicians might be filled. 


Seeking New Stock Feeds 


Again does the old homely saying come 
into sight that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. It does not require a very long 
memory to recall when cottonseed, once fiber 
had been removed, was regarded as nearly a 
waste product; nowadays it is worth its 
millions. 

The latest along this line is a series of ex- 
‘haustive experiments carried on in the trop- 
ics to secure oil for manufacturing purposes 
and food for cattle from the seeds thrown off 
annually by rubber trees, of which millions 
of acres are under cultivation. Mature trees 
yield each year seeds totaling 300 pounds to 
the acre; so the potentialities are great. A 
consular report from Singapore cites one in- 
stance in which the expressed oil from rub- 
ber seed sold at $250 a ton at a time when 
linseed oil stood at $300. This oil is reported 
valuable in the manufacture of paints, soaps, 
linoleum, ete. Should the residue prove val- 
uable as stock feed, it would replace in for- 
eign countries by just so much such items as 
linseed meal and cottonseed meal. Nor 
would this be an unmixed evil for our own 
dairy farmers. 


Poultry Looking Up 


It is pleasing to note that many poultry 
farmers, disgruntled over the high cost of 
poultry feeds and threatening a short while 
ago to give up this really profitable side line 
on their farms are now taking a more optim- 
istic view of the situation. Perhaps it is the 
peace time feeling and comparative quiet 
again in the air, and perhaps it is the realiza- 
tion that poultry and egg prices must hold 
good for the coming year. 

The fact is many farmers interviewed re- 
cently are planning to hold onto their flocks, 
these same farmers being undecided a few 
months ago, or actually trying to sell out 
their fowls. Not a farmer approached had 
the slightest idea that cost of feeding would 
go down. The decision to keep in the busi- 
ness and make the flocks produce for all that 
was in them is based entirely on the belief in 
better times ahead. And the tendency is 
stronger than ever before to keep only those 
hens which have real promise as producers. 
It is very encouraging to sense this faith in 
the egg layer. 


Money and the Price Movement 

Based on the contention that prices rise 
and fall with the increase and decrease in 
the amount of money in circulation, a great 
political party grew to prominence some 20 
years ago on a demand for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The plan was de- 
feated, but an increase in the amount of 
money in the country came by other means. 


Great discoveries of gold operated as would | 


have the coinage of silver. Prices advanced. 

It is interesting to note the course of com- 
modity prices and to compare them with the 
amount of money in circulation—in Janu- 
ary, 1911, per capita circulation was $34.25, 
and Bradstreet’s index figure for all com- 
modities $8.65. The following year there was 
about 25 cents more per capita and index fig- 





‘middle states. 


ures up to $9.03; another 25 cents per cap- 
ita had been added by January, 1913, and the 
index figure is found to be $9.35; 1914 auu 
1915 ran about the same, but in 1916 the per 
capita .circulation commenced to increase 
more rapidly. 

By the end of that year there was in ‘cir- 
culation $41.73 for each man, woman and 
child in the United States, and the index fig- 
ure for commodity prices had risen to $13.66. 
December 31, 1917, saw the per capita money 
of the United States $48.50, the index figure 
$17.60. By the end of 1918 there were $56.23 
per capita and the composite price of all com- 
modities had risen to $19.01. 

The early months of 1919 showed a slight 
falling off in money in circulation. During 
Marth, April and May, the money in circula- 
tion crawled up a few cents, and this was re- 
flected with a trifling rise in commodity 
prices. 

Of course, some special commodities will 
fall in price, others perhaps will rise a little. 
There will be some fluctuations, but on the 
whole we need not look for a general reduc- 
tion in prices until, among other influences, 
there is a reduction in the amount of money 
in the country. There is little likelihood of 
early contraction of consequence in the 
United States. 


Bright sunshine the last few days of July 
and early in August has brought crops for- 
ward wonderfully throughout New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. The 
general condition of crops throughout these 
states on July 1 was 6% better than the 10- 
year average, while in New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland crops were practically up to 
that average. Today’s indications are that 
the August 1 condition will be found to com- 
pare even more favorably. Especially is this 
true of corn and tobacco, which promise the 
largest and finest yields ever secured in the 
Considerable of the small 
grains sprouted in the shock, but this does 
not seriously injure its value as feed for live 
stock, so that none of it will be wasted. 


Strawberry Bed Management—The experi- 
ence of strawberry growers in southern New 
Jersey and Maryland is that it pays to set 
new beds each year, rather than attempt to 
renew the old ones. When the fruiting sea- 
son is over the vines may be plowed under 
and a quickly growing cash crop planted, thus 
securing another crop on the same ground 
which would otherwise be idle. Clover is 
sometimes planted and plowed under in the 
early spring. 


The Task of Feeding Europe must rest 
largely upon America for the next year or 
two. The insatiable demand is the chief rea- 
son for the maintenance of high price levels. 


Pastures—Taking the year all around, 
good pastures are not available for any great 
length of time; hence where well-bred farm 
animals are appreciated, an important prob- 
lem in farm management arises as to the best 
method of extending the pasture season as 
long as possible. Succulent food may be 
provided by pasture, soiling crops, silage and 
root crops. They may be just a bit inferior 
to May and June grazing, but as substitutes 
they satisfactorily fill the bill. Good silage, 
after all, is but slightly inferior to green 
corn. Soiling crops are next best to grasses, 
and roots for fall and winter are not to be 
despised. 


Blanching Celery with Paper—The blanch- 
ing of celery in mid-summer has called forth 
various ingenious devices. The common 
method of boarding has given way on some 
farms to the use of paper in all sorts of 
forms. Pressed pulp forms, which may. be 
set closely along the row, have been used 
satisfactorily, while strips of card board, 
treated to withstand moisture, are sometimes 
used. In all events, care is taken that soil 
does not come in close contact with the cel- 
ery stalks during the warm weather, as rust- 
ing is so frequently the result. 
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Crops Hard Hit by July Conditions 


Cereals badly damaged and earlier crop estimates cut—Statistician B. W. Snow 


% EAT and drouth during 
July wrought heavy 
damage to all grain 
crops in the central 
valleys. Not only did 

— ‘it prevent proper de- 
velopment and growth, but it also 
furnished favorable conditions for - 
the development of insect enemies 
and fungous diseases. As a result, 
there has been heavy loss in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas from grasshoppers, 
while other insects and diseases are respon- 
sible for much damage. 

There was absence of rainfall over prac- 
tically all of the corn belt during July, so the 
crop tasselled and the ears set under very 
unfavaorble conditions. Nearly all of it will 
show only short ears. No amount of rainfall 
hereafter will fully compensate for the dam- 
age already suffered. The condition of the 
crop is reported at 81.3, which indicates a 
maximum corn possibility of 2,735,000,000 
bushels. If it should happen that the first 
two weeks of August should prove hot and 
dry, the present indication will have to be 
very much discounted. Rains at the end of 
July brought some relief, but the damage al- 
ready suffered is irreparable. 

Threshing returns for winter wheat show 
a yield very much less than expected. From 
Ohio to Kansas head scab, blight, rust and a 
failure to fill because of hot weather are re- 
sponsible for a shrinkage of more than 
125,000,000 bushels from the expectation of 
July 1 last. The present crop promise is for 
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This report shows in a most impressive way the keen disappointment to 
growers of cereals and potatoes. B. W. Snow, statistician Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau, has here carefully summarized the visitations of drouth and 
fungous attacks on small grain, and the marked. deterioration in condition of 
corn. There is a fairly well defined hope that rains in the corn belt around 
the close of July will prove helpful at the last analysis. Earlier in the year 
trade gossip talked a 1919 wheat crop all the way up te 1300 millions, Mr 
Snow now places a preliminary estimate of only 987 millions. 


- 


only 747,000,000 bushels winter wheat, with 
quality decidedly poor and much shrunken 
grain. Spring wheat seeded in the winter 
wheat territory is proving almost a complete 
failure. 

Black rust, blight and premature ripening 
has reduced the spring wheat crop by more 
than 100,000,000 bushels since July 1. The 
spring wheat crop now promises not to ex- 
ceed 240,000,000 bushels, with the sample of 
the grain thin, shrunken, light weight and 
much of it of small value for milling pur- 
poses. It is questionable whether the guar- 
anteed price fixed by the government, and 
which was intended to stimulate production, 
will furnish the wheat grower a reasonable 
return for his labor in view of the marked 
deficiency in yield. It will not be at all sur- 
prising if a large part of the 1919 crop goes 
into consumption at a figure above the set 
price. Weather conditions have seriously re- 
duced the yield of oats. The crop will not 
exceed 1,300,000,000 bushels. The grain is 
light in weight and the total crop materially 
below the average of recent years. It is 
doubtful whether the threshing test will give 





a crop in the United States as a whole of not 


to exceed 350,000,000 bushels, or 50,000,000 


less than the relatively short crop of last 


year. As potatoes are second in importance 


in our food supply, the serious shortage this 
year means a food substitution that is likely 


to exercise much influence upon the dis- 


tribution and price of all other foods. 


How Rotations Help Out—The best rota- 
tion demands not only a change in crops, but 
a change in the feeding habits of the crop. 
For instance, plants that are shallow feeders 
should follow those whose roots penetrate 
the ground deeply. “Corn, a shallow penetra- 
tor, should follow clover or other deep grow- 
er. As the clover roots strike deeply, the 
tightly bound subsoil is opened, moisture 


goes down, air enters, and roots decay—all 
contributing to the making and releasing of 
plant food from the compounds that hold it. 


Maximum Production of the dairy herd 
cannot be secured unless each cow is con- 
tributing her share of milk. 








Converts Swamp into 
C. W. Mapes of New York tells about his 


N MY farm was 
O a small spring 
brook that was 
never failing in even 
the driest seasons, and 
at one point, by build- 
ing a dam about 100 
feet long between, one 
and two acres could be 
flooded with water, 
most of it from 3 to 6 
feet deep. Part of the 
ground was so stony 
that the stones fairly 
stood on end and the 
rest was a swamp hole, 
where cattle were in 
danger of getting mired. 
The first move was to 
remove the top soil, 
stones, etc, on the site 
of the proposed dam 
until we got down to 
good clay bottom. Stones 


were plentiful, and we built two stone walls, . 


one on each side of the ditch thus excavated, 


_ wide enough apart to drive between them 


with teams. Along one edge of the proposed 
pond was fairly good dirt quite free. from 
stones. With this we filled the space be- 
tween the two walls, the teams packing it 
pretty well as they went back and forth. A 
pipe was laid under the dam at the lowest 
point so the pond could be drained when 
desired. 

This dam was never very satisfactory. 
There was so much seepage that in dry times 
the pond did not remain full, still there was 
always water enough each winter for the ice 
harvest. Muskrats finally burrowed through, 
so I dug down to solid earth and built a 6- 
inch concrete “core” in the middle of the 
dam. This time I provided a good gate to 
the iron pipe under the dam, far enough from 
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This Brook Trout Well Illustrates the Ideal 


Of all fish, trout heads the fresh water game fishes in the popular estimation. They are 
hardy, easily tamed, conveniently confined, satisfied with plain food and are worth while 
wherever accommodations for their raising are available. 


the front of the dam to avoid danger of its 
ever freezing, with a tile chimney running up 
to the surface. This makes possible the turn- 
ing of the gate wheel at any-time with a long 
iron with suitable handle on one end and 
prongs on the other end. 

Instead of allowing the water to flow over 
the dam this time, I dug a channel around the 
end of the dam in the solid ground. This 
gave a good chance to screen the outlet and 
prevent fish from escaping down stream. 
There was a watershed of about 100 acres 
above the dam with two good springs a short 
distance above the pond that never failed. 

My first venture was carp. This was in 
June. In September of the following year 
we began to catch carp that weighed three to 
four pounds each, and the pond was well 
stocked with small fish. The carp had the 
whole pond to themselves and it was soon 


Fish Pond 


farm fish pond 


swarming with young. 
I was so proud of those 
fish that we invited 
friends to a treat in the 
way of a fish dinner. 
We had never sampled 
them before, and the 
cook did not even pro- 
vide any other kind of 
meat for the dinner, as 
there was an abun- 
dance of fish. The look 
that went from face to 
face as one after an- 
other sampled the fish 
and began to eat vege- 
tables pronounced the 
doom of carp in our 
circle. I soon drained 
the: pond and sent the 
carp down stream. 


friends on Long Island 

some years ago, I 
stopped at the state hatchery at Cold Springs. 
The sight of thousands of trout of all sizes 
then gave me the fish fever again. I event- 
ually ordered 1000 Rainbow trout fry, paying 
$4 for them; shipped by express safely with- 
out attendant. The trout fry arrived in good 
condition and were placed in the small stream 
of water a few rods above the pond, accord- 
ing to directions. . 

Aside from providing a suitable screen at 
the outlet of the pond and seeing that it did 
not get clogged in times of freshet, no atten- 
tion was given them and not much was seen 
of them until two years later. Early in May 
I was surprised to see a good many large fish 
15 to 18 inches long in the outlet ditch that 
had been dug. around one end of the dam. 
They were evidently bent on leaving the pond 
in search of a natural spawning bed, but 
were prevented by the screen. [To Page 9.} 


as large a yield as is new indicated 
in view of the experience with 
wheat. The potato crop in the cen- 
tral valleys, both in the commercial 
and the non-commercial districts, | 
have suffered what is practically a 
disaster. A wet June and a dry, hot 
July made a very short early crop 
and promises a very deficient late 
crop. Vines have died without po- 
tatoes setting. The present indication is for 
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Smash the Biggest Cost 
[? pays to feed silage, and the less silage 
costs the more it pays. — Filling the silo is 


the biggest cost. By the use of International ensi- 
lage cutters farmers get the most out of men, power, 





horsesand time. There are five sizes — one of which 
you can use with profit. On every size there is 
every adjustment and convenience needed for quick, 
economical filling. 

Internationals feed easily and do not choke; they elevate 
ensilage into the highest silos smoothly and safely. The fans 
on the flywheel throw the cut fodder 15 or 20 feet and then 
blow it the rest of the way. The different parts of the 
mechanism are perfectly timed, insuring an even flow of the 
fodder provided the feeders keep the table full. Tnere is no 
choking, jolting or chopping. > 

Every silo owner needs a silo filler of his own just the same 
as he needs a plow, planter, mower, or binder of his own. 
It pays. 

The service that goes with every International implement 
contributes no little toward the prestige and popularity of the 
line. It is always alert and prompt, resultful and intelligent. 

Fill your silo cheaply — fill it well. To do so buy an luter- 
national ensilage cutter. There is an International dealer 
nearby who will show you the various types. Or, write the 
address below and full information will be sent. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines | Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Tedders| i 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes letter, Drills 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers| Rakes Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Side Ensilage Cutters - 
Tillage } Rakes and Tedders |Shellers 

: se Implements SweepRakes Stackers/Huskers & Shredders. 

Disk Harrows 5 


Pp 4 <ouieenation pecs 
ractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers Othe ipmeat 
Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses w Form Beek 
Fee: Tooth Harrows Brean Separators 
Yrchard Harrows ; ceding Machines | feed Grinders 
Plating &S ite Manure Spreaders 


Soil Pulverizers : 
Cultivators Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
P Machi Corn Drills Attachments 
ewer Racuaes Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Kerosene Engines Broadcast Seeders Farm Trucks 
Gasoline Engines Alfalfa & Grass See Stalk Cutters 
<erosene Tractors rills Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators Sowers WBinder Twine 


International Harvester Company 


of America, Inc. 
Chicago | US A 

















THE ABENAQUE FAITH 


WE BELIEVE: 
price. 

That our only excuse for being in business is the good 
will and friendship of those who have purchased of us in 
the past and of those to whom we shall sell in the future. 

WE AIM: To sell our customers the best engine on the market. 

To fit our engines to the needs of our customers, 


To satisfy our customers in ‘the beginning and then 
to keep them so, as long as they live. 


In the square deal, right goods at the right 


We have stuck to this faith for twenty-five years and have won a rich 
reward of friendship and co-operation. 


Our Dept. “A” will be glad to help you solve your problems 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Inc., Westminster Station, Vt. 











Seed Wheat 


Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 


‘Hoffman ’s Seed Wheat’’—8 kinds—hardy, prolific, reliable—yields well under 
ng weather conditions wherever sown. Js cle e cockle, garlic, 
rye, smut. Write today for samples and free copy of “Hoffman’s Wheat Book"—read 


c - 
descriptions of varieties—get the facts on wheat culture. Mention this paper in your letter. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 
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Corn in Its Right Place 


Seasons are short in the east for 
most economical corn growing; 
either the altitude is high or the lo- 
cation far to the north. Parallels of 
latitude do not 
necessarily de- 
termine profit- 
able corn area. 
There are places 
in the St Law- 
rence valley 
more favored 
than the higher 
lands of Penn- 
sylvania, always 
reckoning, of 
course, with soil 
a daptability. 
Jefferson coun- 
ty, bordering on 
the St Law- 

H, E. COOK rence and hav- 
ing a common altitude back from 
the lake and river, for nearly half its 
width has a favored corn growing sec- 
tion in the southern part. This is due 
to a loamy soil. The northern part 
with its clay soil grows corn with dif- 
ficulty. Again there is a favored sec- 
tion as we near the Canadian line 
running east to Malone; then again a 
skip to the Champlain region and the 
eastern slope of the Adirondacks, 

In the central and southern part of 
the state with the north and south 
coursing valleys, the most favored 
corn lands will be found in the val- 
leys. Our own farms are not spe- 
cially favored, probably an average of 
the state. We grow fairly good crops, 
but when measured by a maximum 
growth, the hay and small grain 
plants come nearer measuring up 
than corn. I do not lose sight that 
corn fits intd the rotation and silage 
into the ration. These things are to 
the good, yet corn is the least profit- 
able. 
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Can Hasten Corn Growth 


The one thing we can do to offset 
out national drawbacks is to hasten 
the growth by using an excess over 
the demands of the corn crop of 
stable manure, or of some quickly 
soluble nitrogea like nitrate of soda. 
We balance up with acid rock using 
our judgment of the soil demands. We 
do not fear waste in using excess 
amounts of stable manure and acid 
rock. The unused portions of each 
will be carried over with the excep- 
tion, of course, of small losses of plant 
food that are inevitable upon highly 
fertilized soils, but-~we need not be 
worried. 

The same method can sometimes 
be practiced with cows, of an excess 
feeding, storing up energy, serving at 
the time as a stimulant and later as 
stored or conserved energy to be 
drawn upon. It is simply astonishing 
what a voracious appetite corn plants 
have and the amount of food they can 
assimulate in a short time. 

Logically with most of us this prac- 
tice will tend to lessen the corn acre- 
age, but not necessarily to lessen the 
total digestible dry matter, the final 
test of value. Some future day will 
terminate our inflated notions of corn 
growing and the concepts of our fath- 
ers will prevail. They hung up traces 
of corn in some protected place in or 
on the outside of the buildings as 
evidence of their skill. Now, we see 
nailed against the barn or telephone 
pole a long stalk indicating the 
amount of fiber, coloring matter and 
water which it contains. This is big 
and attractive when hung up, but 
small and unheralded when measured 
in a milk pail. 


Might Readjust Plan 


T am a tenant farmer, farming on 
shares. The owner furnishes half of 
the seed and all of the fertilizer. We 
divide the grain equally. I get all of 
the straw and corn fodder and all of 
the hay fed on the place. All hay 
sold is divided equally. I would pre- 
fer to rent for a money rental. For 
one thing I have a dairy farm and 
wish to fill a silo; also to grow soil 
crops. ‘These are difficult to divide. 
The owner would also prefer a money 


HN 


rental. The farm consists of 50 acres, 
26 of which are in wheat this year. 
The question is, what is a fair rental? 
The house and buildings are in a bad 
state of repair. The wheat will yield 
the owner’s share about 500, but this 
is an unusual year.—[W. W. Hoover, 
Pennsylvania. 

Your present plan somewhat read- 
justed will be, I think, fully as satis- 
factory as a change. When I was 
renting farms the tenant grew the 
corn crop. I furnished the seed, twine 
for binding, and equipment for cut- 
ting into silo, and its value was di- 
vided in the milk checks. All you will 
have then for the owner to sell will 
be the wheat. If you continue to grow 
26 acres of wheat your dairying will 
be a small affair and I doubt the 
value of a silo to you. 

Unlike oats and barley straw your 
wheat straw has no feeding value, 
and you have only 25 acres for dairy 
spurposes. I would not expose my 
judgment on a cash rental without a 
knowledge of the value and produc- 
tivity of your land. Is it worth §&50 
to $200 an acre? The owner can ask 
5 to 6% for the use of the investment 
plus a normal natural charge for 
maintaining buildings, etc. 

Of course, he cannot expect t@ 
build them over out of your pay- 
ments. If.the buildings were built 
over, however, and their efficiency in- 
creased and the place made more at- 
tractive as a home, he should receive 
added rental. Another way would be 
to base the cash rental upon what the 
owner gets now, adjusting taxes, etc. 

No two farms in the east are alike, 
which prohibits a standardized con- 
tract. If you will pick out a: level- 
headed neighbor accustomed to the 
writing of contracts and you and the 
owner sit down with him, and you 
are all fair-minded, a satisfactory ar- 
rangement can be made.—IH. E. 
Cook. 


Winter Rye 
ITS STRONG AND WEAK POINTS 

What is the best rye to sow? How 
much to the acre? Is August too 
early?—[A. B. G 

There is a great deal of poor rye 
seed. This crop will do so well un- 
der poor conditions that its improve- 
ment has been generally neglected. 
Here and there a few growers have 
carefully selected their seed rye and 
have bred it up through several years 
of selection, separation and screening. 
The standard rye thus improved is 
cheaper at $2 a bushel for seed than 
inferior grain at a less price. 

A group of Michigan specialists 
have been developing the new Rosen 
rye for several years. It is quite prom- 
ising, although on our own farm it 
did not stand up as well on very rich 
soil as our own strain, but on soil of 
‘only - ordinary fertility produged 4 
great stand of strong straw thit last 
week threshed out better than 30 
bushels per acre. It is well worthy 
of trial. 

On soil in good condition we sow 
six pecks tothe acre, but on lighter 
land four or five pecks per acre is 
enough. The latter soil has not 
enough plant food to make a good 
yield on heavy seeding. Rye will 
tiller or send out several shoots from 
each seed where the soil is able to 
support it. It may be sown broad- 
cast, but we sow with a two-horse 
seed drill applying at the same time 
100 to 300 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre, according to the nature of the 
soil and the yield desired. 

The earlier land can be plowed for 
the fall sowing of rye or wheat, the 
better. The more thoroughly the soil 
can be harrowed and the better the 
seed bed, of course the better the 
crop. Athough rye does fairly on poor 
land, it will do enough better on well- 
prepared soil to warrant the effort. 
The ideal plan is to plow and harrow 
as early as possible in August, let the 
weeds sprout for a week or two, thet” 
go over it with a wide-spreading 
Thomas rake smoothing harrow t@- 
kill the weeds, stir up the seed bed 


{To Page 7.] 
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Potatoes Show Good Growth 


The advancing weeks have brought 
general hopefulness to potato grow- 
ers, and most recent advices to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist are in the main a 
continuation of the same tenor of 
those already printed. Almost every- 
where farmers report something of a 
cutting down in acreage in the main 
or late crop of potatoes compared 
with last year. 

Weather conditions during July and 
up to the opening of August have not 
been everywhere favorable, yet rea- 
sonably good growth of vine is noted. 
Some of our reports indicate appear- 
ance here and there of blight. Up-to- 
date farmers are spraying vigorously 
to meet the attacks of this fungous 
pest. 

Fairly good climatic conditions have 
prevailed in the west. Bugs appear 
numerous, but are well under control. 
In parts of Wisconsin there is com- 
plaint of leaf curl. Potatoes are 
showing a good stand in Clay county, 
Minn,an important producer, although 
some damage to the early crop and 
acreage of late potatoes less than last 
year. The outlook is fine at Monte 
Vista, Col, and if conditions continue 
satisfactory that territory may ship 
out 4000 cars, according to-one corre- 
spondent; this is contrast with an un- 
even and at times an unsatisfactory 
condition in the Greeley district. 


Recent Notes from Growers 


Acreage at West Henrietta 15% less 
than a year ago, crop late at start- 
ing, but fine rains fourth week in July 
helped.—[J. G. M., Monroe County, 
N Y. 


Acreage 85% of last year, general 
outlook not good.—[H. W. S., Malone, 
Ss 


Outlook not very promising owing 
to dry weather, acreage less than last 


year, late blight appearing in some 
localities. —{T. H. M., North Branch, 
Mich. 

Some farmers are spraying for 
blight, outlook for three-quarters of 
last year’s crop.—[B. E. C., Remus, 
Mich. 


Nearly a full acreage under pota- 
toes around Presque Isle, Me, and ad- 
vices show more favorable weather 
during July, fair stand of tops.—I[C. 
E. H., Presque Isle, Me. 

Crop late, looking good.—[A. C. 
H., Solon, Me. 





Winter Rye 
[From Page 6.] 

and create a mulch, to be followed 
immediately by seeding. If broad- 
casted, the seed must be covered with 
a smoothing harrow or heavy brush. 

Unless it is extremely hot and dry, 
tye sown the middle or latter part of 
August will do better than if sown 
later. In fact, it may make sucn a 
heavy- growth before frost that it 
should be pastured by cattle, sheep 
or hogs so as not to leave too heavy 
a growth to be winterkilled. The hogs 
should be run so they will graze and 
not root the rye. However, rye sown 
in the latitude of Albany late in Oc- 
tober may get a good start if the au- 
tumn is warm and open. Do not fall- 
pasture too closely if intended for 
grain. 


The Weak Point About Rye 
in our middle and eastern states, is 
the limited market for the grain. The 
commercial demand for rye in car- 
lots is largely supplied from the west, 
though it could be handled from our 
eastern crop by similar methods. Live 
stock do not like rye alone, but 
ground with corn or oats it makes 
excellent feed for cattle or hogs and 
saves buying costly grain. There is 
only a limited market for rye meal, 
rye flour or rye for breakfast food. 
Probably the commercial market for 
Tye for human use could be increased 
by co-operative promotion. Europeans 
consume rye as food very largely, and 
all grains are so short over there just 
now that the_export trade may call 
for considerable rye this winter and 
possibly for the next crop, but usu- 
ally Europe raises all the rye she 
needs. The average farmer can use for 
his own stock and family all the rye 






he raises, and every bushel saves buy- 
ing that much feed. 


For Green Manuring and Fall Pasture 

We prefer to sow winter vetch at 
the rate of 10 pounds to 20 pounds per 
acre with four to Six pecks per acre 
of winter rye. This will make a lot of 
pasturage to be grazed until frost. It 
will start up in spring almost before 
frost is out of the ground. If the 
vetch has a good catch it will grow 
into a veritable mat or mass of heavy 
nitrogen, containing vine-like foliage 
which the rye wil support. Be sure 
to plow it under when not over 2 feet 
high or it will grow so heavy and 
rank that you will have trouble to 
Plow it down. It can be plowed un- 
der in plenty of time for corn or most 
other crops, including the later plant- 
ing of potatoes. 

Vetch takes nitrogen from the air 
and a heavy stand will add to the 
soil as much nitrogen as you will get 
in a ton or two of fertilizer costing 
$50 or $60 a ton. The vegetable mat- 
ter added to the soil also is beneficial, 
doubly so to sandy or light soils. 
Sometimes the vetch will not catch 
well on light and sandy soil that is 
almost wholly deficient in vegetable 
matter and therefore lacking in bac- 
teria. For such soils, it is a wise pre- 
caution to inoculate with nitrogen 
bacteria (farm germs, etc,) the vetch 
seed before sowing. 


Watch for Potato Wart 


Although the new and very destruc- 
tive disease known as wart of pota- 
toes has not been discovered in New 
York state as yet, it is still causing 
anxiety to growers in quarantined sec- 
tions in Pennsylvania and deserves 
the attention of growers in all adja- 
cent territory. Every precaution is be- 
ing. taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease and so representatives of 
the federal department of agriculture 
are co-operating with local agricul- 
tural representatives throughout New 
York state and adjacent territory to 
prevent the spread of the trouble. 
Potato wart has caused _ serious 
trouble in England, Ireland and Eu- 
rope. . 

The first evidence of wart are 
small, spongy outgrowths on the pota- 
to, especially at the eyes. They in- 
crease in size and may grow as large 
as the potato itself; In the'very early 
Stages the warts are light brown, but 
the color darkens, finally becoming 
black with age. Potatoes which are 
badly diseased will decay in the field 
while those less seriously troubled are 
very susceptible to rot in storage. Be- 
cause the disease is confined to the 
tuber itself rather than to the potato 
plant, detection is difficult before dig- 
ging time. 

Any indications of this disease in 
your own fields or in those of neigh- 
bors should be promptly reported te 
the farm bureau agent, to the plant 
pathologist at the experiment station 
or state college or to the plant disease 
survey, United States department of 
agriculture at Washington, D C. 


Have You Moved or Do You Intend 
To—If so, notify us immediately of 
your change of address. Inclose the 
yellow label from a recent copy of 
American Agriculturist (or give the 
old address) and with it the new ad- 
dress in full, including route, box or 
street number. Also give your post- 
master your new address with request 
that your mail be furnished. All this 
is absolutely necessary to insure 
prompt and regular delivery of your 
paper. As some time is required to 
complete the change on our mailing 
list, it is important that you notify 
us at least three weeks in advance. 





I have taken American Agriculturist 
for many years and enjoy reading it. 
I*feel that the information you sup- 
ply and personal service is of great 
value to agriculture. Your service in 
collecting debts from delinquent debt- 
ors is a most commendable feature.— 


peg H. Turner, Albany County, 
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HIS is the cutter and silo filler you have been waiting for. 
Like a pair of shears, it cuts sharp and clean—cuts any 

crop such as corn, alfalfa, peas, oats, etc. Cuts fine— 
avoids air spaces.and spoilage. Saves power and absolutely 
prevents clogging by combining the cutting, throwing and 
blowing on one wheel. The shear-steel knives can be easily 
removed and sharpened—another feature that saves power. 


Made extra heavy throughout, it runs as steadily as a dynamo, and 
stands the hardest usage for many years. Manufactured for over 20 
years in our Canadian plant, these machines have been the standard 
of threshers who hau! them about the country and give them more hard 
service in one year than the average farmer would ever give them. 


Made in three sizes. TheModel “A” machine shown here cuts 15 to 20 tons 
of green corn per hour, is friction-driven, in- 
stantly reversible and safe. The Model "B” 
mechine—made in two sizes with two knives 
or three—is belt driven and also instantly 
reversible. It is built a little lighter than 
Model “A” and haslesscapacity. Any model 
will elevate into the highest silo. _- 




















































































Write for catalog and prices 


Bateman M’f’g Co. } 
Box 32K 
Grenloch, New Jersey 


ES Canadian Factory 
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Bateman - Wilkinson Co. 
LimiveD 

32 Symington Ave. 

Toronto 














from your _— and 
a real job of plowing 
when you use this Moline 
Plow. has improved positive 
power lift device which saves 
power, time, and enables better 
work to be done. To raise the 
plows pull the cord until the 
power lift lever locks, and the 
plows are raised without further 
attention. If you wantto raise your 
plows, just an inch or two or any 
intermediate distance, to relieve 
L— your tractor or clear an obstruc- 
tiem, you can do so by a slight 
on the cord. This is the only 
Ei on which you can change the 
plowing depth without raisin 
the plow out of the ground. 
Just one of many features 
which will make your plow- 
ing easierand better. See your 
Moline Dealer or write for full 


information. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Il. Pr 
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A SMALL 
PRICE 

FOR BIG 
RESULTS 
Quick and 
Sure in Action 









r grain if you use this machine. Your money in- 


There won't be any chaff mixed with 
Being light in weight, it 


vested in this machine pays big and sure returns, year after year. 






is easily hauled, even in wy 4 country. Why pay a big price for a heavy machine when you 
ae a light machine of the same capacity at /ess cost in the Gray Line. 

ese machines handle oats, wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, beans, peas and grass seed 
and you can depend on good work. 


Kes 







THRESHERS. .... 


have been long lived. The cont of running Grays is much 
lower than that of other makes. Madein y sizes for thresh- 
ermen or for farmers’ own use. Wine for our free Catalog 
and read what other farmers say about them. 


A. ‘W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc., Box L pest Ve. 









Powers, Saw Machines 
and Gasoline Engines 





























Anthony Fence 


perfectly balanced staple ay oo 
oa thoroughly galvanized. E 

6 inch stay fence has 33 stay wires. os. fgeeiel 

book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. * 


American Steel and Wire 


New York Company 1 


= CORN HARVESTER 









BROWNS <4 
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Every Year Sees 
An Increased Demand : 


for Postum, 


from coffee 


drinkers who realize a 


change in 


habit. *will 


bring better health. 


The Original 7 


: POSTUM 


is rich and 


CEREAL | 
satisfying as 


a table drink for both 


young and 


old. 


At Grocers. 
Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c. 





Dont Forget Last Winter ! [ 


M ‘sic certain of your feed supply. 


! 


Factory. Write for prices. 


Buy an Indiana , 


Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 
We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 


/ 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 


the Indiana Tractor. An All 


Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 


work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm- 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the im- 
plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


921 Union Building Anderson, Ind. 
921 Silo Building Kansas City, Mo, 
921 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia. 


921 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex. ‘Ps 
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Hens Lay While Moulting 


E. J.. Reefer, the poultry expert, 
has discovered, a scientific product 
that hastens the moult and revitalizes 
the organs of the hen and puts her in 
fine laying condition. The tonic is 
called “More Eggs,”’anda packageof it 
is enough to carry the ordinary chick- 
en raiser over the entire moult. “Since 
using ‘More Eggs’ I get forty to fifty 
eggs a day instead of eight or nine,” 
writes A. P. Woodard of St. Cloud, 
Florida. A million-dollar bank guar- 
antees that you can have your money 
back if you want it. So, you don't 
take any risk. Send $1.00 for a sea- 
son's supply of “More Eggs” Tonic. 
If you want to hurry the moult and 
get more eggs, act at once. It means 
more profit for you. Don’t wait, but 
order today. Send $1 today to BD. J. 
Reefer, C-475 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 
City, Missouri. Or ask Mr. Reefer for 
his valuable poultry book, free, that 
tells the experience of « man who 
has made a fortune out of poultry.— 
[Advertisement, 





Build your silo to last as 

long as you live to run 
Pay farm. Durable tile— 

rst cost only cost. “Ship- 
lap” blocks—stronger walls, 
Less mortar exposed—silage 
settles and kee 
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Y%% Off Silos 


I now have my third 
consignment of silos, 
the last for this season, 
which I will sell by 
mail at my usual low 
prices. High grade 
silos of well known 
make, best material, 
and strictly first-class 
in every way. Order 
before this lot is ex- 
hausted and save pre- 
cisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Manufacturer's Agt. 


112 Flood Building, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 














Buy Now 
and get cash 


Ahr. SILOS == 


“| i A real extension roof and 
1m Mi fodder combined — ‘he 
yd Secor 
AAI 3 (Wt! 
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CIORF SIIOCO teed. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.¥. 
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Automobile Insurance 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


Insurance authorities state that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$15,000,000 worth of automobiles are 
taken by thieves every year. The 
number of cars that are recovered is 
problematic, for it varies with the lo- 
cality. In some places the police and 
detective departments are efficient 
and alert and are able to locate most 
of the cars that are lost. In other 
places, however, such efficiency and 
alertness does not exist and when a 
car is stolen the owner may have 
only slight hope of its return. 

As a result of these conditions, au- 
tomobile theft insurance rates are in- 
ordinately high. If an owner of a car 
desires to protect himself and the car, 
he will have to pay to the insurance 
company approximately 10% of the 
total value of the car annually. In- 
surance companies state further that 
the only form of automobile insur- 
ance which does not bring them a 
fair return is that for theft. 

The great demand for automobiles 
and theirpresent scarcity have brought 
about a great development in the used 
car market. Used cars are bought and 
sold with surprising frequency. Great 
danger exists in this commerce, how- 
ever, and buyers of used cars often 
find themselves in possession of a 
stolen machine. Apparently there is 
only one way to protect the buyer of 
a car, and that is to keep a complete 
record of the car from the time it 
leaves the factory. The keeping of 
such records will naturally be a mat- 
ter for the local city or county officials 
to take care of. Automobile associa- 
tions are urged to advocate such reg- 
istration. 


Baling Hay for Market 


The old-fashioned hand balers are 
practically out of use because they are 
so slow that labor cost would be ex- 
cessive if they were to be used today. 
It is hardly possible to obtain as 
heavy compression with the hand 
baler as can be accomplished with 
modern power balers. Of the latter 
type there are both the horse-driven 
machines and power driven ma- 
chines. The horse as a source of 
power naturally succeeded human 
power on the hand presses. By a sys- 
tem of properly designed levers, the 
power developed by a team of horses 
can be exerted so as to give tremen- 
dous compression to the hay. Present 
developments, however, are fast caus- 
ing engine driven balers to succeed 
the horse driven machines and they 
are giving universally good satisfac- 
tion. 

In the power machine a forkful of 
hay is fed into the machine, pressed 
down with one stroke of the plunger, 
and the ends folded_in, to be held by 
the next forkful, or “charge,” as it is 
ealled. A careful baler will see that 
these charges are as near as possible 
identical in voulme, and the smaller 
the charge, the heavier will be the 
compression. Many balers overcharge 
their machines in order to speed up 
the work. The heavy charge will not 
be compressed so thoroughly as will 
a small charge, and consequently a 
bale made up of large charges will not 
weigh so much as one made up of a 
number of small charges. 

Not only should bales be uniform 
in weight, size and shape, but they 
should be neat in appearance. A care- 
ful baler will always see that the 
“overlap” of the preceding charge is 
folded under as carefully as possible. 
By this means rough ends of hay- 
stalks are prevented from sticking 
eut over the bale and a smooth sur- 
face will result which will facilitate 
handling. ; 

It is important that the bales be 
wired carefully for they are handled 


four or five times in the marketing * 


process and they should be made so 
as to stand considerable rough usage. 
The ends should be square, the edges 
straight and smooth, and the wires 
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well secured if the bales are to go 
through the handling without break- 
age. It is also very important that 
the bales should contain only one 
grade of hay. The grading of the bale 
is contingent upon the poorest qual- 
ity of hay which it contains so that 
even if a bale contains only 5% of in- 
ferior hay, still the whole bale would 
sell at the price of the tow grade hay. 

In loading cars only one grade of 
hay should be put in one car unless 
it is absolutely necessary to do other- 
wise. When hay comes on the mar- 
ket it is usually sold by the carload; 
mixed grades are not appreciated. 
The bill of lading should specify what 
grade of hay is contained in the car; 
this will aid the dealer in disposing 
of the hay and will also redound to 
the profit shipper. 


Farm Power in New York—The 
second tractor and farm power dem- 
onstration held under the auspices of 
the bureau of production of the New 
York state department of foods and 
markets takes place August 13 and 14 
at Holcomb in Ontario county, N Y. 
The farm of Oliver M. Dibbles has 
been chosen as the scene of the dem- 
onstration as this farm offers advan- 
tages for efficient displays of tractors 
and other farm power appliances. 


Farm Tractor Demonstrations—The 
two largest tractor demonstrations to 
be held in Pennsylvania this summer 
occur during the coming month. One 
is at Harrisburg, Pa, Aug 12-13, and 
the other at Butler, Pa, Aug 21-22. 





The 
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Fowls Must Have Freedom 
M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 


Farmers have one big advantage 
over other poultry keepers, in that 
they. can give their birds the best of 
environment. Many do not realize 
the importance of exercise for young 
and old with all kinds of poultry, 
hens, ducks, geese and turkeys. The 
old need it to insure hatchable eggs, 
and to maintain general health con- 
ditions. Ducks will lay better if they 
get out to hunt busily for their par- 
ticular, special rations of bugs and 
worms. Geese and turkeys demand 
practically full liberty if they are to 
thrive. 

A very large pen may be fenced 
in, preferably an orchard, where the 
hens have room enough so that the 
grass is riot destroyed. They hardly 
realize that they are confined. Near- 
by is a big orchard where a large 
raspberry patch grows. The trees are 
scattering. The bushes make ideal 
shelter, and hundreds of quarts of 
berries are harvested every year with 
no cultivation other than that given 
by the hens. I know another flock of 
600 hens that are never confined in 
any way—yet they never or seldom 
cross the road, or visit the near- 
by garden or the flowers near the 
house. The ffock is the best paying 
thing on the farm. 

Exercise is particularly necessary 
for the young of all kinds after they 
once get on their legs. Nothing can 
compare with it to develop muscle 
and appetite. Lack of exercise leads 
to droopiness, ill-balanced develop- 
ment, poor growth of feathers, and 
vicious habits, such as toe or head 
pecking or feather pulling. 

If confinement must be the rule, 
then more attention must be given to 
balancing the rations, and to.seeing 
that they are plentiful enough. It 
is an inhuman thing to do to shut 
fowls up, young or old, and then feed 
so sparingly that they are always 
hunegrily on the watch for food. It 
is the surest way to prevent the flock 
from returning a profit. 
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‘Dairymens League Notes 


Co-operation of dairy interests in 
the state, Chautauqua has the repu- 
actively maintained during the sum- 
mer, until now the local branches of 
the Dairymen’s league in the county 
are more firmly organized than in 
some areas. In the western part of 
the state, Chautuaqua has hte repu- 
tation of being the best organized 
county. The cow testing work, as well 
as the co-operative marketing end of 
the business has gone on rapidly, 
with the result that more dairymen 
are interested in pure-bred animals 
than was the case several years ago. 

Among the active campaigns for the 
cause. is H. L. Creal of Jamestown, 
N Y, who has done much to interest 
producers in the merits of co-opera- 


tive effort. Mr Creal has been a stu- 
dent of dairy problems at the New 
York state college of agriculture, 


where he returns in the fall to finish 
his work. 
Holstein Men Start Boosting 

Tioga county Holstein breeders 
gave a boost to their breed in July, 
when a large representation of the 
breeders met at Owego, N Y, to lay 
plans for local improvement during 
the coming season. One of the first 
steps of their association is to be a 
census of Holstein cattle in the coun- 
ty, so that the size and scope of the 
work may be arranged more exactly. 
The association plans for a county ex- 
hibit of cattle at the state fair in 
Syracuse during the week of Septem- 
ber 8, 

The yearly increase in production 
of milk and butter fat, due to dairy 
records and careful judgment, is dem- 
onstrated by the cow testing associa- 
tion at Barnesville, O. In May, 1914, 
when the organization was formed, the 
average yield per cow was 5264 
pounds milk and 273 pounds butter 
fat. This last season the records show 
an average production of 6729 pounds 
milk and 346 pounds butter fat. The 
gain during the five seasons of testing 
was consistent, the greatest gain be- 
ing made between the fourth and fifth 
years. 


Converts Swamp Into Fish Pond 
[From Page 5.] 

Since then I have caught quite a 

number ranging in weight from 1% 

to two pounds each. 

Their table quality is unsurpassed, 
with practically no bones except the 
spine and ribs. They are gamey 
fighters when hooked. A govern- 
ment bulletin says “very few females 
produce eggs until the third season. 
At Wythville hatchery about 1% of 
the females spawn at two years and 
about 50% at three years.” Just two 
years from the time the trout fry 
were received and placed in this pond 
I saw numbers of small trout 4 to 5 
inches long. In certain conditions of 
the atmosphere the larger fish can be 
Seen coming to the surface with a 
“splash” in all parts of the pond. 

The fry received five years ago 
were little more than a fish egg with 
a tail to it. The small trout now in 
the pond must have been hatched 
from eggs laid last season by one- 
year-old females. 

In addition, there are now tobe 
Seen along the shores what are un- 
doubtedly nests containing unhatched 
eggs. They are circular spots, about 
a foot in diameter, where the dirt has 
been brushed away, leaving the gravel 
and small stones clean. 


Has Commercial Value 


From all this the question arises 
whether or not, under suitable condi- 
tions, it will pay from a money stand- 
Point to cover some of our swale 
Pastures with water and pasture fish 
rather than cows and colts. I under- 
Stand there is demand for good fish 
at high figures. I selected the Rain- 
bow trout because it -is claimed they 
thrive in rather warmer water than 
Bome varieties. 

I have been told by New York 
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State Fish Culturist Bean that they 
can be successfully fed meat scraps 
such as we feed poultry. A pound of 
trout will sell for more money than a 
pound of chicken. On this little 
spring brook which we dammed four 
good ponds could be hilt in a stretch 
of a half mile, with plenty of fall for 
drainage. It seems to me such sites 
would be ideal. 

Fish of the different ages could be 
segregated and the numbers kept 
under control to correspond to the 
available supply of feed, either 
natural or artificial. Do not suppose 
for a moment that a fish will grow 
rapidly any *more than a calf or 
chicken without abundance of suit- 
able food and good surroundings. 


Silo Filling Made Easy 
B. L. GOODWIN, CONNECTICUT 


One of the problems the farm- 
er has to contend with these 
days is that of obtaining farm labor- 
ers, and as the time for filling silos 
draws near it seems a rather serious 
one. ‘The: greatest help with filling 
the silo that we ever had is an ordi- 
nary farm wagon, with the reach 
taken out, and in its place inserted 
two 2 by 6 oak sticks 16 feet long, 
laid edgewise, which will be of a suf- 
ficient size and strength to support 
the weight of at least a ton of corn- 
stalks. 

These sticks are hung from the un- 
der side of the rear axle, and come 
together at the under side of the 
front axle, and are held in place by 
the kingbolt. Then a platform T7 feet 
wide is built on these sticks, between 
the wheels, leaving room for the front 
wheels to turn, and the result is a 
wagon only about 2 feet from the 
ground. 

The advantage of a wagon like this 
can easily be seen. When the corn is 
being loaded it is not necessary to 
have a man on the load, for the stalks 
are laid in place by the men on the 
ground, and it is much easier work 
than to lift onte the high wagons 
usually used. And then at the silo, 
the man feeding the cutter takes the 
corn from the wagon himself, doing 
the work of two men easily. 

In this way we filled silo last year 
with two men less than would be 
needed with high wagons, which is 
quite a saving. The usefulness of this 
wagon will not be over when the silo 
is filled, but it will be a great help 
when hauling potatoes, as it saves so 
much hard lifting, and, in fact, it can 
be used to good advantage in a num- 
ber of ways. 
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' Three Score and Ten 


Hiram E. Wertz of Franklin county, 
Pa, has seen the appearance of the 
17-year locusts or cicada for the fifth 
time, the first time having been as a 
boy in 1833. In many localities in 
eastern Pennsylvania the air is reson- 
ant with the peculiar droning of the 
most mysterious insect known to en- 
tomologists. The many imaginary 
tales of injury by locusts stinging peo- 
ple and their avaricious appetite for 
vegetation have again been effectual- 
ly exploded and diproved.—[O. D. 
Schock. 


Land values, land earnings, land 
tenancy, land economics in general, 
are to receive belated attention from 
the U S department of agriculture. It 
has just created a diversion of land 
economics, in charge of Dr L. C. Gray, 
formerly professor of rural economics 
in George Peabody college for teach- 
ers, before that at the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr Gray thus tackled one 
of the biggest of all problems. 


One Sunday morning a minister’s 
wife saw her son chasing the hens 
with a stick. She went to the door 
to investigate, and heard him say: 
“T’ll teach you to lay eggs in a preach- 
er’s family on Sunday morning.” 














ED Union Grains to good stock and your dollars come 


Poteet many times multiplied. The price you get for the 
additional milk you sell makes Union Grains the most 


profitable investment you ever made. 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


BIKG 


BALANCED| RATIONS 
For All 7 ee Stoc k 





makes a perfectly balanced ration with hay, silage or other 


roughage. The cows like it. 


weigh 6 pounds. 


It’s bulky and goes far—8 quarts 
Protein 24 per cent; fat 5 per cent; 52 per 


cent carbohydrates; only 1) per cent fiber. 


Ubiko Stock Feed 


Keeps horses and mules and beef cattle in 
the finest condition. Builds fiesh and in- 
sures health and vigor. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash 


This mash is made according to the analysis 
recommended by the Penn’a Dept. Agri- 
culture for an ideal laying mash. It con- 
tains meat, bone, gluten, wheat middlings 
and all the elements that are necessary to 


make shells, whites and yolks in quantity 
and in correct proportion, 

Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash 
For making strong, healthy, fast growing 
chicks, 


Ubiko Pig Meal 


Produces pork at a very low cost per pound, 
Time is an important element in fattening 
pigs and this feed puts on the weight q' 


You never know what your feed is really costing you 
until you know what results it is giving you. Write 


now for cost record sheets. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


Dept. A 


Cincinnati, Ohio ' 

















“This'll Hold Her!” 
Regina Cow Yoke 


Absolutely prevents wire-fence breaking and _ self-sucking. 


If not available from your dealer 


Made of steel. Will last a lifetime. 
Adjustable to any size neck. 
Guaranteed to hold any cow under a 2-strand slick 
wire fence. Cuts the cost of fencing in half. 
You get the milk—not the cow 
Order from your dealer today 


The F.E. Golian Co., Mfrs., Atlanta, Ga. 


$9.50 


Parcel Post Prepaid 


Comfortable for the cow. 




















Horse, Cow and Calf 
HIDES WANTED 


Salt hides well before shipping—we 
want prime hides and will pay 
good prices. 


“ROGERS TANNERY” Farmingdale, New Jersey 














The Best Horseshoeing Pays 
iadinastie to tp Sage ST eae 
and men is your loss. Cape- 
well nails hold where others 
fail. Cheap omens are 
weed the “ Capewell” brand 
—it pays. 




























































VERY farm is a 

hog farm, and you 

can’t make profit cer- 
tain unless you 


farm with concrete. 


This book shows all 
the profitable uses of 
concrete for the hog 
raiser, and tells you 
how to build them— 
hoghouses, feeding 
floors, hog wallows, 
feeding and watering 
troughs, dipping vats, 
fence posts, corncribs, 
smoke-houses, brine 
tanks. You can’t af.- 
ford to run a hog farm 
without them. 


Write for a free copy 
of “Concrete on the 
Hog Farm.” Address 
our nearest District 
Office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

Parkersb: 
Pittsburgh 
galt Jake City 
: le 

Se. Louie 


Washington 
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Denver 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Big Plans for State Fair 


The New York state fair has a new 
mission, that of helping the grand 
army of New York husbandmen, by 
its teachings and its influence to 
maintain in the days of restored peace 
the high standard of service and 
productiveness they established in 1917 
and 1918 under the spur of patriotic 
duty. That is why the fair scheduled 
for the week beginning September 8 
will be organized on a larger scale 
and carry a more varied and com- 
pelling appeal by its exhibits and its 
demonstrations. 

There is ample warrant for the pre- 
dication that the crop, horticultural, 
dairy and animal exhibits will surpass 
all previous fair records in richness, 
interest and variety. In all its serious 
features the exposition of 1919 will be 
a sure record-breaker. In addition, 
there will be amusement galore, with 
the trotting events, a dazzling attrac- 
tion this year, in the lead, 


Tractors to Be in Action 


Last year the food commission dif- 
fused its efforts to popularize the 
tractor, with demonstrations covering 
the various counties of the state. In 
the current season a more intensive 
and centralized plan will be followed 
under the direction of Calvin J. Hu- 
son of the state. The commission has 
purchased and set aside an ample 
vacant acreage for plowing and har- 


‘rowing operations at the state fair 


grounds. . 

At least 35 different tractor models 
will be on exhibition against 23 last 
year. The demonstrations are sched- 
uled for three days. This year is the 
10th anniversary of the advent of the 
gasoline tractor as a practical aid to 
farmers. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the gasoline tractor 
will be a reliance as indispensable as 
any hitherto at the command of farm- 
ers. The opportunity to learn all about 
is coming and the place is the tractor 
show at Syracuse. 


Tractors Do Many Farm Stunts 

The New York state tractor dem- 
onstration held at Utica, N Y, during 
the close of the fourth week in July 
proved a big boost to tractor farming 
in the state if the enthusiasm of 
farmers is a criterion. The tractor 
and farm power demonstration were 
conducted for three days, modern and 
practical: methods of power farming 
being practiced on an area of 280 
acres. Sometimes as many as 1800 
automobiles carrying the farmers and 
their friends occupied the parking 
space. Separators, silage cutters, hay 
presses and other farm machinery 
were exhibited in 75 tents. 

The tractors of all modern makes 
plowed the ground along 1000-foot 
strips, later following with drag har- 
rows of various types. Three other 
tractor demonstrations under the gen- 
eral auspices of the state will be held 
later. One comes August 13-14 at Hol- 
comb, N Y, another at Potsdam in 
late August, and a third at a place in 
the Hudson valley to be decided later 
in the fall. 


a > 

Fruit Growers Summer Outing 

A very attractive automobile tour 
was’ scheduled by the New York state 
horticultural society for its members 
and their friends August 6 and 7, 
when a run was made through Or- 
leans and Niagara counties, N Y, and 
into the fruit section of Ontario, Can. 
Making a start at Medina on August 
6, the first stop was made on the 
farm of Hon Frank Bradley at Bar- 
ker, N Y, former president of the 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation. The field test in Mr Bradley’s 
orchards for the control of apple scab 
showed a marked difference in favor 
of the sprayed plots as compared with 
those wudich had not been treated. 

Following a stop at Olcott Beach, 
the party visited the New York state 
Odd Fellows’ home at Lockport, N Y, 
where a field test on the control of 
grape mildew was explained by L. F. 
Strickland, state inspector. An ex- 
periment in the contro! of pear psylla 
on the farm of William H. Powell 
near Lewiston was planned as the last 
stop this side of Niagara Falls. The 
second day was spent in driving 
through the fruit belt of Ontario, Can, 
where calls were made at some of the 
larger fruft farms and.at the experi- 
ment station at Guelph, Can. 


Dutchess Co—Haying is well along. 
Many are already through with a fair 
crop; ooo — it - —— meg ~~ 

ear. an ve stoc very 

in “te Cows brine $100 to sits. 
prices for grain are ed. 

Corn looks good. Oats a short crop. 

Frankiin have nearly 
completed haying, the largest crop be- 
‘ng secured in years. Corn and pota- 
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than last 

Potatoes especially will be a 

yield as a very large percentage 

of the seed planted this season failed. 

Labor scarce; men are getting $4 to 
$5 a day in haying. 

Sullivan Co—Gardens look well, but 
late. Farmers sold some of their flocks 
on account of high feed prices. Sev- 
eral creameries not running partly on 
account of high wages. Butter is 
50c p lb, eggs 60c p doz, chickens 
scarce and high. Ice very short supply. 

Montgomery Co—Crops in this sec- 
tion are below the average and hay 
is exceptionally needed this year. Oats 
not up to average. Winter wheat will 
average about 65%. Spring wheat is 
good. Apples, pears and cherries are 
scarce, but there are plenty of berries. 


OHIO 
State Fair Plans Progressing 
CLARENCE METTEBS 


When Sec N. E. Shaw of the Ohio 
state board of agriculture announced 
that the state fair at Columbus dur- 
ing the last week in August will be 
bigger and better than ever before, it 
was no idle boast. Entries have been 
coming in from all classes so fast that 
the management of the fair is at a 
loss to tell just where to put the large 
number of horses, pigs, cows and 
sheep. 

Manager Walborn of the fair has 
made arrangements for having the 
educational features especially prom- 
inent. Exhibits will be installed so 
that the latest information on kinds 
of farm home projects may be given 
out by experts. The speed ring en- 
tries are far ahead of the ordinary 
years and the race cards contain the 
names of several fancy steppers. 


toes are more backward 
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Seneca Co—Corn looks fine; late 
potatoes promise well. Wheat thresh- 
ing from field is going on and the 
yield everywhere is disappointing, 20 
to 30 bus common where 30 to 40 was 
expected. The grain is more or less 
shrunken, owing to hot weather. Some 
are selling from the machine and 
have to take about $2.10 at the eleva- 
tor. Winter apples will be less than 
10% of a crop; peaches very scarce. 
Raspberries and blackberries are a 
good half crop, notwithstanding the 
drouth. There is general indignation 
over the veto by the president of the 
bill repealing the daylight saving law. 

Clark Co—Farmers are busy with 
grain and hay; threshing in the field 
is going on rapidly. Wheat not turn- 
ing out as well as expected, due to 
frost and smut, but good in quality. 
Oats not very good, hay fine and in 
good condition.. Corn looks well and 
good crop expected in this. section. 
Early apples plentiful. Vegetables a 
little scarce. Live stock in good con- 
dition and high in price. Fat cattle 
are $12 to $14 p 100 Ibs, hogs $22.35 p 
100 Ibs, butter 58c p Ib, eggs 48ce p 
doz. 

Jackson Co—Crops are growing 
nicely. Hay crop short. Some have 
threshed their wheat; yield good. 
Prices about the same as last month. 
{[J. B. Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Tests of the state dog license code 
will shortly be made in eastern Penn- 
Sylvania because of activities of state 
officials in efforts to enforce the law. 
Hundreds of farmers refused to com- 
ply with the law, many arrests were 
made, and the cases entered for trial, 
so that the legal status of the act may 
be established. 

The increased demand for pure ap- 
ple cider will open up a good and 
profitable market for low grade ap- 
ples. It is definitely known that there 
is more clear gain in the manufacture 
of sweet cider than there is in con- 
verting the apples into vinegar, al- 
though pure cider yinegar sells at re- 
tail at the highest price ever known. 

All kinds of berries are bringing 
good prices. Quotations at Harrisburg 
were as follows: Strawberries 30 to 
35 cents-a quart, blackberries 25 to 
30 cents, red raspberries 30 fo 35 
cents, black raspberries 20 to 30 cents 
and huckleberries 25 to 30 cents. 





Greene Co—Wheat all cut and some 
stacked, being harvested in fine shape, 
and the best crop ever known in this 
section. Hay a fair crop. Oats good 
crop. Corn and gardens need rain. 
Wool selling at 65c to 70c. Several 
farmers consigned their woo! in this 
section. Wheat is $2.10 p bu, oats $1, 
corn $2, butter 38c p Ib, eggs 35c p 
doz, chickens 35c p Ib. 

Warren Co—Farmers secured as 
good a crop of hay as last winter. 
wheat crop good. Prospects for a good 
crop of corn. Potatoes are not look- 
ing so well. No apples; very little 
fruit. Berries are plentiful, bringing 
from 25 to 35c p qt. A number of 
miles of concrete road are being built. 
[Orrin Dalrymple. 

Erie’s Big Exposition—The 4th ex- 
Position at Erie, Pa, on Aug 18-23 


qpemtees better accommodations for 
ve stock and agricultural products 
than any previous season’s, and the 
giving away of a $1500 farm tractor 
by the management will be a promi- 
nent feature. Additional quarters 
have been made for housing swine 
and sheep. The tractor is a four- 
cylinder Moline with a two-bottom 
gang plow implement.—[Sec R. C. 
Cummins. 

Co—Corn never looked so 
even. It is two weeks earlier than 
most years. Hay is the best crop in 
years. Wheat, oats and barley look 
promising. Potatoes and beans are 
fine. Pastures are good. Eggs bring 
50c p doz, butter 55c p Ib, new pota- 
toes $2.40 p bu, old ones $1. Roy 
Ackley sold 40 head of his Holstein 
dairy for $8500.—[Mrs W. C. Griffin. 

The second menth of the Dauphin 
county, Pa, cow testing association 
shows that 15 cows out of 335 tested 
gave over 40 pounds of butter fat and 
14 cows produced over 1000: pounds of 
milk for the month. 

Good news comes from the co-oper- 
ative government creamery at Grove 
City, Pa, to the effect that dairymen 
have made possible an added increase 
in. production during the past season, 
with a corresponding increase in gross 
receipts and net profit to the farmer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sheep Buying—E. L. Shaw, state 
extension sheep specialist, is traveling 
in Ohio and other states to purchase 
pure-bred sheep for shipment into W 
Va. He is taking orders from farm- 
ers in all parts of the state. Mr Shaw 
knows sheep thoroughly and _ the 
farmers are being given opportunity 
to secure sheep personally selected 
by an expert. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


I am sending a long list of signa- 
tures of some of the best farmers and 
other responsible citizens protesting 
against the $500,000,000 land bill. 
Please see that it reaches the proper 
congressman.—[J. F. & C. A. Shroutz, 
Washington County, Pa. 

This is typical of numbers of Iet- 
ters that we are receiving.—[Editor. 


If for nothing else, every farmer 
in the United States should write a 
letter to American Agriculturist ap- 
preciative of its interest in the farm- 
ers’ behalf, as no other paper has ever 
done. You did the trick for daylight 
saving repeal, and it is no fault of 
yours that it was vetoed. The Lane 
bill also should be defeated and I 
send you a petition to congress against 
it. When you have defeated it, take 
up the question of improving our in- 
land waterways so that we can haul 
our stuff cheaper by water. For in- 
stance, it is only necessary to make 2 
channel at short distance near here 
to open up a great stretch of inland 
waterways, affording cheap transport 
by water to hundreds of farms bor- 
dering on these waters.—[F. A. Long, 
Frankford, Del. 


The knotter would not work which 
ties and cuts the twine that binds the 
straw into bundles as it leaves the 
thresher. The owner of the machine 
went off to find a new knotter from 
a harvester that might be substituted 
for the faulty one. Meanwhile, the 
men were standing idly about, on one 
of those rare clear, cool drying days 
which are so welcomed after the long 
rains, and so adapted to threshing. I 
finally discovered that the spring was 
too stiff which forced the groove uD 
against the cog wheel that fed the 
string into the knotter. After adjust- 
ing this spring, the knotter worked to 
perfection and the machine threshed 
out the grain and bound the straw as 
fast as it could be pitched off the 
wagon. The old knotter was as good 
as new—it just needed the know-how 
touch. Often a machine is bamed, or 
discarded, or costly new parts in- 
stalled, when comprehension of its 
adjustment is all that is needed.—[J. 
Wilbur Rice, Wisset Farms. 














Yes, they have it on the farmer. 
What the farmer ought to do, is just 
to raise enough produce for the needs 
of himself, for a year or so, and 
let the cities see what i8 what. A les- 
som would do good.—/( Subscriber. 
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NVANTANAUO TALULA 


veterinary 
answer by mail is desired should 
mpanied by ome dollar ($1). 
No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s questions, 





1919 


-omm Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





SATISFACTION 


whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 


r. 


Telephone Increases,Poor Service 


We dug the holes, furnished the 
poles and set them for over a mile, 
put are on a telephone line with 
about¢a dozen subscribers. We are 
within five miles of Poughkeepsie, 
and have paid $2.34 a month for two 
years, While neighbors are getting 
thei? service for $2. Now we have 
been raised 50 cents more a month, 
which is a great deal more than we 
ought to pay for the service we get.— 
{E. W., New York. 

The above is typical of complaints 
for which there seems to be small 
chance of remedy. Telephone rates 
have been advanced by federal au- 
thority. No state has yet been suc- 
cessful in getting the rates reduced. 
Under war conditions the service was 
restricted and number of subscribers 
per line increased. As yet there has 
been no improvement. Complaints 
to the telephone company itself have 
been without effect. Subscribers still 
have the right of appeal to the state 
board of public utilities at their state 
capital. Such appeal may be by let- 
ter, but we feel that only in cases of 
flagrant abuse will reform be effected. 


Attacking the Farm Mutuals 


Not content with their discrimina- 
tions against farm buildings, certain 
old line fire insurance companies now 
object to the small farm mutuals. 
Thousands of the latter have long 
been in existence among farmers 
throughout the country. - They have 
a record of almost universal success, 

These farm mutuals consist of the 
farmers that are insured therein and 
therefore care.is exercised to exclude 
bad risks. The insured pays a moder- 
ate fee, enough to cover operating 
costs and afford a balance to meet 
small losses. In case of larger losses, 
each of the insured is assessed his 
proportion thereof and is obliged to 
pay it. Only an infinitesimal fraction 
of these assessments is left unpaid, 
so that in case of loss the insured 
farmer is sure to get his money. The 





cost of this system averages much 
less than through the old line stock 
companies. 

The latter now object because the 
federal land banks accept insurance 
in farm mutuals upon the property of 


their borrowers. If these borrowers 
pooled all their insurance into a new 
mutual company of their own, in each 
land bank _ district, they might save 
still more money. Farmers generally 
have no love for the old line fire in- 
surance companies, which this fall 
have discriminated against them for 
years. On the other hand, such com- 
panies undertake to prove that even 
at their high rates, they have made 
litle if any profit on farm insurance. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Hold War Savings Stamps—The 
government is after unscrupulous 
speculators who would induce owners 
of war savings stamps to sell them at 
a big discount. Many of those who 
have bought the stamps fall to realize 
they. may at any time redeem them 
at full price plus a smail interest. 
Simply apply to any postoffice. Back 
of everything, these stamps are an 
absolutely safe investment, and the 
savings show a fair rate of interest. 


Cottonseed Oil—Ordinarily United 
States furnishes 70% of world pro- 
duction. Over a billion pounds yearly 
are used in American manufacture of 
lard substitute and 100 million pounds 
in the making of oleomargarine. 


Urgent Plea to President to Help Repeal Mis- 
named Daylight-Saving Law 


,To the President of United States of America: 


We, the undersigned citizens of... 


(State) 


ae os wants ah seeeseey Hereby most 


respectfully, but none the less emphatically, register our protest against the 


so-called daylight saving law. We do 


so for the following reasons: 


1. Because it adds 10 to 15% to our cost of producing food. 

2. Because we cannot command the sun to dry off the dew an hour 
earlier on the grass and grain for haying and harvesting, or on field crops 
for hoeing and cultivating, or on large and small fruits and vegetables for 


picking and packing. 


_ _8. Because God so made dairy cows that their instincts for grazing and 
giving down of milk are determined more by the sun’s natural time than by 


man’s artificial timepiece. 


_ 4, Because it is not a pleasant pastime to get up in the dark in summer 
in order to have cows milked and product transported to meet early morn- 


ing trains. 


5. Because the noon hour under the new time ends and afternoon work 


begins at the hottest period of the day. 


At the same time the coolest hour 


of work (when crops will admit handling) is lost. 


6. Because we are helpless to go 


by old sun time when trains run on 


new, and when the labor we employ sees competing labor coming from 
manufacturing plants an hour at night before our men are through. 

7. Because, with the average hired man, you can keep him at work an 
hour longer in the late afternoon easier than you can get him started that 


extra hour in the morning. 


8. Because our city brethren are clamoring for cheaper food and seem 


to hold us responsible. 
are entitled. f 


We thus lose much of their confidence to which we 


9. Because it is un-American to place pleasure ahead of work. 
10. Because we challenge the statement that artificial light is thus saved 
so far as productive labor is concerned in the industries. 
11. Because the country needs to feel its way back toward normal and 
stable prices instead of creeping ahead uncertainly to higher price levels. 
is law promotes the latter condition. 
12, Because we believe working classes are not so much in favor of the 


law as generally represented. 


ecause the war which you so succinctly said made “the world safe 
for democracy” is over and it is time to get back to God-given privileges 


and sound economics. 


We understand that both branches of Congress are disposed to again 
enact repeal of the so-called daylight saving law, provided ray satisfy aan 


self that such repeal is for the lic 


urge you to seek all the facts a 
13 points. 
SIGNATURES 


welfare. ore we 


ble, attesting the soundness of above 
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The Stump Is Pulled- 
But What Then? 


‘The stump puller is a great implement. Many a tract 
of former “cut-over” land, now a productive wheat, corn, 
or potato field, or orchard, testifies to its power. 

Dynamite is another great stump dentist. Which is the 
better for economical land clearing—dynamite or the puller, 
used to be the mooted question. Dynamite makers and 
puller manufacturers considered themselves deadly business 
rivals. 

The University of Wisconsin’s Department of Land 
Clearing proved that both were wrong by showing them that 
they were indispensable to each other to clear large tracts! 
For the University’s scientists and a Du Pont demonstrator 
convinced the world that a combination of dynamite and 
stump puller formed the ideal method of land clearing under 
many conditions. 

Ever clean the dirt off the roots and then break up a 
big stump after pulling it? Nice, easy, pleasant job, wasn’t 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


take that disagreeable task off your hands. Do it the way 
the University men and the Du Pont demonstrator worked 
out so successfully in Wisconsin. 

Write for our Handbook of Explosives No. 92. It’s 
as free as air and fully describes 


The Combination Method 


of stump extraction; the method that has the endorsement 
of the most enterprising stump puller manufacturers, the Du 
Pont Company and the University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Minnesota, Del- 
aware, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wisconsin, or New York, 
we can have an expert demonstrator call on you at no cost to you and 
if you will help him, he will arrange a public demonstration, preferably 
under the auspices of your U. S. County Agent, to be held on some 
centrally located farm where he will show you and your neighbors 
the safest and best blasting practice. 


_E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in all'principal business centers. 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are 
Explosives ; Chemicals; Leather Substitutes; Pyroxylin Plastics; 
Paints and Varnishes ; Pigments and Colors in Oil; Stains, Fillers; 
Lacquers and Enamels; Dyestuffs. 


For full information address; Advertising Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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LIME, PHOSPHATE o>» | 
and FERTILIZER > 


Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 
fertilizer distributor. Spr evenly on level 
or hilly land. Patented automatic force 
feed; attaches to any n in 3 minutes, 


on LE ae 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 
lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 
If it does not do all we claim send it back 
and your money will be refunded promptly, 
Ww: toda’ iculars special 


+o ero 
THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 9 & Peoria, Ill. 
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BALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks—No Bale Ties—2 Men Lessf 









TEE PU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 










































© readers can find a quick market t for 
anything 4 and @ t 
ea may wish of 

‘or securing help or finding work. 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only five cents @ word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the rollowing week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
’ RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New “York City 











MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


THRBSHING FINISHED—New crop Wisset grown 
winter grain now ready for fall seeding Order 
early; supply limited, demand keen. New Rosen 
rye, very promising for land not too rich, $2 x | 
bushel. Wisset improved rye, our -standard for all 
soilg and conditions, $2 Wisset mixture of winter 
vetch and winter rye, grown, harvested and threshed 
together, makes big growth for fall pasture, also 
for pasturing in early spring, then grows rank in 
time to plow under heavy growth, rich in nitrogen 
from the air, for green manuring corn or other 
crops; sow four to seven pecks per acre. Cheap at 
$i per peck in view of high price and scarcity of 
winter vetch Wisset No 6 winter seed wheat, $3 
bushel New wonderful Burbank winter wheat, 
Wisset grown, worth trying, $1 quart Bags free. 
Herbert Myrick, WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 

CELERY, CABBAGE and 
300,000 Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Golden Heart 
and White Plume celery plants, ready now, at $2.50 
per 1000; 6500, $1.50, Re-rooted plants (mass of 
fine, new roots grown on them), $3 per 1000; 500, 
$1.75; 300, $1.40; 200, $1; 100, T70c. 600,000 
cabbage plants, Copenhagen Market, Succession, All 
Head Early, Surehead, Enkhuizen Glory, Danish 
Ballhead and Savoy, ready now, $1.50 per 1000. 
Re-rooted plants, $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.10; 300, 
80c; 200, 65c. Snowball cauliflower, $4 per 1000; 
600, $2.25; 300, $1.50; 200 $1.25; 100, 90c. 
Parcel post or express collect. No business done on 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J, 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 21 years.) 


SEED GRAIN—M. A. C. Bosen rye added 40 per 
cent to the yield and made Michigan the first rye 
state in America. The heads are longer, thicker, 
broader than other rye Straw shorter and sti ou. 
Grain_ much larger and lighter colored. M. 4 
Red Rock wheat is the heaviest yielding hard ol 
winter wheat yet produced. Alsyke for August ship- 
ment; Mammoth clover for Sept. Don't forget that 
clover seed is going to be higher next spring than 
last. Reds will renee ner or higher. Buy as soon 
as you can get it. B. EVANS, West Branch, 
Ogemaw Co, Mich. 


CABBAGE, CELERY, KALE, Kohl-Rabi, parsley, 
asparagus, sage, leek, rhubarb. aster, pansy, salvia 
plants. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y, 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, direct from the farm, 
New Delaware crop, and true to name. Write for 
samples and prices. J. EB. GOSLEE, Stockney, Del. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Strawberry plants, runner and pot-grown, 
that will bear fruit next summer, Raspberry, black- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit and 
crnamental trees, shrubs. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES. Good Ground, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CBRUMB’S STANC HIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion, Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English masher’ 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons. pups 
ages. F . New Zealand and Rufus Red 

6c for large instructive list 

W. B. WATSON, Box 1993, 





cauliflower plants— 























Oakland, Iowa. 


CHOICE LOT of Flemish Giants and Belgian 
hares crossed, either sex, half grown grays $2.50 
apiece. BOY HOWELL, Kunkletown, Pa. 


COLLIE AND BEAGLE hound puppies. Money 
if not pleased. Catalog free. EDWIN A. 


Bou IDER, Telford, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years, Only $25. with 
fodder binder. Free catalog, showing pees of 
harvester. PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO, 
Salina, Kan. 


ONION TOPPER FOR SALE. Have topped seventy 
barrels an hour. Out of business reason for selling. 
Cost seven hundred dollars; price three hundred 
dollars, Used two years. In fine running order. 
W. J. CLARK, New Hampton, N Y. 
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SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will make a 
hog. 40 medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross, barrows and sows, color white; et, Berkshire 
afd Chester White cross, barrows and color 
black and bps Y 6 and 7 weeks old at a each ; 
7 to 9 weeks old at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when py grow 4@ } er f these are 1 
good thrifty o 4, pigs and are up to the standard 
in weight and — 2 = 4 -& of their ages. Will 
crate and op i + ad of the above lots C O D 
on approval. a eANNELL, Russell St, Woburn, 
Mass. Tel 236. 


REGISTERED POLAND Curnas, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies, San P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


VINBARJO FARM Chester Whites, ten monchs 
boars, fifty doliars; three months pige, eighteen dol- 
Bei eapepation included. D. 8. BICKSLER, Mgr, 
Hal 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE te for sale. Also 
four months old sow pig. Best of breeding. MES 
. FRENCH, Westwood, Mass. 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES uct 
Booking —~ for June pigs. ALLAN MORTON, . 
Ashville, N Y. 


SHOTES FOR SALE- ote ni 
F O B Tioga Center. 
N Y. 

















Bok” trices next, tee 





HORSES 
HACKNEY STALLION (registered), 13 old, 
sure breeder, for sale or qaee ° for te red bull, 
heifers or cows, any breed. B. AVERY, 
1306 Mallers Bidg, Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 
ram lamba. 





FOR SALE—Registered’ Hamyshire 
JORDAN FARMS, Sauquoit, N Y. 





REGISTERED COTSWOLD for sale. Ewes and 
rams. IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Downsville, N Y. 





HIDES 


YOUR HIDE—C Jow, horse or calf 
Catalog on neat 


LET US TAN 
skins, for coat or robe. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in. their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
and professional men for reference. Address Agency 
a ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, 2} 


HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT JOBS open to men, 
women, $1000-$1600 year. Pleasant work, 
vacation; common education sufficient. Z 
diately for free list positions now open, 

INSTITUTE, Dept J 40, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Two first class dry hand milkers and 
one first class teamster, single Good living condi- 
Hens and good wages. UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, 
Mass. 


WANTED—A first class farm mechanic, one who 
can paint, earpenter and do general repair work; 
single man preferred. UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, 
Mass. 


#40 PER MONTH AND 
men for taking orders. Steady work, 
NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 























EXPENSES paid good 
PROTECTIVE 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A few good salesmen to call on farm- 
ers in the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia Straight salary paid to one devoting entire 
time. One owning horse and buggy or automobile 
given preference. This is a permanent and good 
proposition for the right man. We can use only a 
limited number of men on this proposition, therefore 
if you are interested write at once. Address POST- 
OFFICE BOX 384, North Side Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED—Wanted a man to call on farmers at 
their homes eelling subscriptions and _ collecting for a 
weekly farm paper. Good salary and expenses paid; 
steady, permanent work. Also —_— local men to 
do this work in their own town Write at once. 
Address G, L, LAMSON, 487 3 "Salina St, Syracuse, 


N Y. 


AGENTS MAKING $200 weekly! Byeryone wants 
it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be made at 
home, book form. Send $1 for copy and _ territory 
proposition. Act quickly. BUYERS RT 
AGENCY, INC, 487 Broadway, York. 





New 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


WIDOW WITH ONE CHILD wishes position as 
or in widower’s family near high school. 
.. care Eva Overton, 21 Medford Avenue, 

Pate hogue, LIL. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


100 ACRES, FULLY EQUIPPED, $3800, with pair 
horses and six cows, 29 sheep, two hogs, poultry, 
ducks, two mowing machines, hay rakes, two plows, 
two harrows, two cultivators, long list tools, crops. 
Near hustling railroad town, banks, theatres, fine 
markets; milk collected door; machine-worked 
tillage; well-fenced pasture; estimated 400 cords 
wood, 50,000 feet timber; 150 prime apple trees, 50 
plums, much other fruit; good nine-room house, 
large..basement barn, hog house, two poultry houses, 
etc, all. good. Owner, retiring, sacrifices everything, 

3800, easy terms. Details page 33, Catalog eancr. 
19 States, copy. fre. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
150 B, Nassau Street, New York. 


EMARKABLE LAND OFFERING—Be sure to 
read it Y displayed on page 13, this paper. 
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FOR SALB—3 International harvester kerosene 
tractors, 10 h p . ow. nae. 20 bh p on belt. 
Excellent for farm in best of condition 
at factory. PORTER ‘BROTHERS, Worcester, N Y. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS—Write for ‘Record of 
Invention,”” which mtains forms to establish evi- 
dence of conceptic of your invention. Prompt, 
personal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
J.. BEANEY KELLY, 732-H Woodward Building, 
Washington, D C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD HILLSIDE, Kentucky’s best smoking tobacco, 
12 ounce package $1, four for $3, postpaid. JOHN 
RUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 














Pin This ‘Zazicon dericvitorst Xavertivers 


It Gaarantees you the rae nae benefits of 
THB NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Atriculterist Guarantee 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 











call, write. wire or phone at 
Herbert raham, 


“Myrick, WISSET FARMS, Wilb 
Mass, or Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS, from $10 to $100 per 

acte; all sizes and locations. Stock and tools in- 

cluded on many of them. Write for complete list. 

aaeeay REAL ESTATE AGENCY, INC, 
ean, 2 ‘ 


FEYE FARM in central New York, on state high- 
way, one hundred and forty-five amy Us ve wood- 
land; only sixty dollars per acre. uildings cost 
— than price asked. KESTER FARMS. Marietta, 











126 ACRE FARM located near thriving summer 
resort in high state cultivation. on 

Bargain to quick buyer, as same 

w for particulars. 8S. B. SMITH, Sharon Springs, 





FINE FARM in central Pennsylvania, forty- — 
acres. Land im high state of cenuvatien, 
Gevoription, price and terms Address RING 
CREEK FARM, Route 2, Allenwood, Pa. 


yUILE x Bwyrm river valley paying 
large Prices and terms micht.” “Btate wants. 
LYON, osidney, N Y. 
FOB SALB—My farm of 350 acres, all stocked. 
Adqess W. J. HAGAN, Lebanon, Madison County, 











¥. B. LYNCH, real estate dealer, Orlando, Fla. 
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Getting Most 
Out of Crops 


NN 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or Wheat—, ——Comn—, -—_0 
q919 1918 * ‘1919 ui ins 


Spot 
Chica, cooee 326 62.26 200 17 8 75% 
New York ... 2.39% 2.39% 2.12 138% ‘i -84 
Boston 39% 2. 90 


yor £33 2 S00 Lea Sou 72 


St Louls .... 224° 
United States food administration ‘“‘fair prices” 
— the wheat market. —— Quotations are for 
No 1 aye, spring, No 1 hard winter, ‘No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 ER, 
No 3, 7c under No 1. government 
has not fixed the prica of any other grain. 





ats—— 
1918 





Corn was strong and weak by turns, 
largely a weather market, traders 
nervous over the high temperatures 
in the west. But the government 
bulletins were more comforting and 
top prices were not fully maintained; 
sharp break in the west on advent of 
rains. At New York, No 2 mixed corn 
was quotable around $2.12 p bu, No 3 
white oats 87% @SS84c, rye nominally 
1.78, barley 1. 4: 2@1.0, 

Mill feeds were firmly held under 
restricted offerings, yet buyers were 
slow to take hold except in a small 
way. Western spring bran $49@50 p 
ton, standard middlings 59@60, oats 
feed 30@31, rye middlings 48, granu- 
lated corn meal 4.90@5.05 p_ 100 Ibs. 

Returning from extended travel 
and investigation in Europe the sec- 
retary of the council of grain ex- 
changes in a public print is quoted as 
saying that the situation is more se- 
rious because of universal high price 
of food. Not that there is any world 
scarcity—for with crops now being 
harvested and supplies already in 
hand there is food enough and to 
spare with the exception of meat. 
“Price will remain high, but not arti- 
ficially held at pre-war levels. Sup- 
plies of wheat are much more than 
adequate to meet every demand. Eu- 
ropean requirements for wheat will 
be less this year than the highest fig- 
ure of pre-war times and demand will 
be less in Europe than the highest of 
pre-war times.”’ 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
aré wholesale. They refer to prices at which first- 
d receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. fhen sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

At New York, offerings irregular, 
good to choice summer apples $1.2 @2 
p bskt, wind falls sharp discount, Red 
Astrachan 3@4 p bbl 

Beans 

Long prominently identified in the 
bean -business, H. E, Cox of Monroe 
Co, N Y, writes us recently as~ fol- 
lows: “Where disease resistant seed 
was used bean condtions generally fa- 
vorable. The Michigan Robust is 
proving a winner.” 

Acreage here of field beans not over 
10% of last year. This is, of course, 
a great reduction, but there is no 
market that justifies even a normal 
acreage of yellow eye beans. The 
weather is now good, July 29, but 
condition of crop not extra because 
of excessive moisture.—[H. F. C., 
Fillmore, N Y. 

Few beans planted this year, weath- 
er unfavorable, hot and dry, bean 
market and disease of crop responsi- 
ble for reversal of former conditions, 
{J. F. R., Flint, Mich, 

Beans looking good, score better 
than last year and better _ stand. 
About the same acreage—[J. M. 
Hunt, Livingston County, N Y. 

Soil has been dry, yet plants look 
good.—[E. E. T., Flint, Mich. 

Beans looking fine, recent rains did 
much good, several farmers in this 
vicinity have each 10 to 25 acres 
mostly red_ kidney; acreage, as a 
whole, one-third less. —{M. 8. . Savona, 
Steuben County, N 

At New York, rather more activity, 
pea and medium beans firm at $7.50 
@8 p 100 Ibs, marrow 10.50@11.50. 

Dried Fruits . 


At New York, more inquiry for evap- 
orated apples for future delivery and 
some sales of choice far west spot 21 
@22%c p Ib. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, market unsettled, 
good to choice veal calves 27@30c p 
Ib, common and buttermilks 21 @25c. 


Eggs 
At New York, market quiet and 


fairly steady, fresh gathered extras 
@55%c p doz, extra firsts 51@538c, 


nearby hennery white eggs 67@69c, 
do brown 58@63c, Pacific Coast 
whites 63 @68c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
in ample supply, LeConte pears 75.50 
@6. 50 p bbl, southern peaches 2.0@ 
3.25 p cra of 6 bskts, blackberries 6@ 
22c p qt, huckleberries 15@ 20c. 

Hay 

At New York, 4drrivals light and 
market firm, No 1 timothy $40@42 p 
ton, No 1 clover mixed 32@34, 

Hops 

At New York, market unsettled, 

prime to choice ’18 hops 60@65c p lb. 
Potatoes 

A correspondent at Washington, 
Mich, under a late July date writes 
poor start of potatoes with many 
missing hills, worst drouth ever known 
in that section, northern part of Ma- 
com Co. 

At New York, a good sale for sound 
stock largely $5@6 p bbl, No 1 sweet 
potatoes 6@8 p bskt. 

Poultry 

“At New York, market irregular and 
rather oversupplied, trading largely 
on the basis of 33@33%c p Ib for 
fowls 1 w, and 386@40c for spring 
broilers. 


Vegetables 


Cabbage not as good as last year 
ground was dry at transplanting time 
and many plants have died, although 
I have seen some large fields growing 
well.—I[B. A. M., Albion, N Y. 

At New York, beans plentiful un- 
der increased offerings from nearby 
points, green and wax $1.25@2 p bskt, 
limas $3.50@5, beets $1. W@3 p 100 
behs, sweet corn $1.50@2.50 p 100 
bchs, sweet corn $1.50@ 2.50 p 100 
ears, cabbage $1@1.25 p bbl, spinach 
$1.50@3, summer squash $1@2. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago 
1919.... 56% 
S...6 45% 
1917. coe 4144 
1916.... 31% 
WOEScinan -26 


At New York, offerings not dburden- 
some and market well supported, 
creameries scoring higher than extra 
56@5614c p Ib, firsts 024% @d5c, dairy 
53 @ 55c. 

Cheese 

At New York, quiet and not par- 
ticularly firm, with current makes of 
flats and twins 32@33'4c p lb, skim 
cheese 23 @ 26c. 

The Milk Market . 


At New York, receipts were much 
lighter, and with a good active de- 
mand surplus was wiped out for the 
first time in many months. The rate 
for Aug is $3.13 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk 
in 200-210-mile zone, the 3.06% is 3.37, 
and the 4% is 3.53. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO ~~ 





Per 100Ibs -—Cattle—, Hogs—, -—Sheer— 
1919 1918' 1919 1918 ‘1919 1918 


goes SES " $18.75 $23. 4 38. rted gue #1375 
r 17.10 9.50 


b 16.00 17.25 23.50 309 10.50 11.50 
Kanses city [2 18/25 18.50 23.35 19.05 9.50 13.50 


At New York, prime steers were 
steady at the opening, others dull and 
25ce lower, bulls and good to choice 
cows slow to 25c lower. Later market 
dull and 25@50c lower, market closed 
slow and easier. Common to fairly 
prime steers sold at $9.25@16.65 P 
100 Ibs, oxen and stags 8@13.10, cows 
3.75@ 10.50. Choice veals steady to 
strong, common to prime 15@22, culls 
10@14, skim milk and fed calves 9 
@ 12. 

Good sheep steady, common ea- 
sier, lambs opened 25@50c_ higher 
on prime stock, under grades con- 
tinued slow and weak. Common to 
prime sheep sold at $6@9.50, common 
to prime lambs 10@18, culls 8@9. 

Hogs held up, closing steady. Me- 
dium to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 
hogs sold at $23.25@23. 

The Horse Market 





Most of the offerings were seasoned | 


workers that had seen service in the 
city. Some of the large rugged ones 
sold as high as $200 or a shade better, 
lighter horses fit for delivery pur- 
poses sold from 40@159 for poor t0 
good. 
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Commercial A REMARKABLE LAND OFFERING 


in _4to 10 feet deep. Contains an average of over 3% nitrogen, or 
Agricultu re as much nitrogen as is furnished by fertilizers selling at $50 
to $75 a ton. 


The surface of this tract is level, with slight incline to natural outlet that f 
affords perfect dramage. By closing dam in dry time, much of this area can “ 
irrigated under its surface. 

Such drainage, sub-irrigation and great fertility make a rare combination, 
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Seeking Higher Freight Rates 





ry which, when this muck land is fully reclaimed, will enable it to pay dividends 
Further Confidence in Wool on a value of $1000 an acre. New ditches and much brush cutting eu ann, 
The railroads are sending forth The upward swing in wool prices so the reclamation can be completed at small expense. Rank vegetation proves 












































































that it will produce great crops of hay, potatoes, onions, celery, vegetables or 
arguments showing from their stand- has been porrared in ~— — other truck, : ; 
point the absolute necessity of an- many ane t al eneee. SE apther — This muck tract adjoins upland of sandy soil, which can be enriched at small 


d > 7 expense muck from the ditches, and by plowing under winter rye and winter 
other stiff advance in freight in order _-.o+ strength, and prices at about vetch. This lighter soil is adapted to alfalfa, corn, small fruits, all quick grow- 
to live. The chairman of the asso- the top level with subst#htial sales ing crops. One field of alfalfa will be cut three times this season. Tobacco 
ciation of railway executives points every day covering all grades. — pesbabiy will thrive on this soil, yielding the lighter colofs in demand at high 

t that in five months, based upon a notable demand for clothing the rices. - 5 
feures of the I C C, railroad operat- undercurrent is one of great stability = ar ne Mite —¥ cine thie Shuts: tiie Ob 
ing costs for labor and materials have in the raw product. buildings. Free from stone, easily worked by team, tractor or other machinery. 
increased materially, cutting deep Shipments of far western wools, 
into net income. He adds that the also fleeces from the older middle and DESIRABLE LOCATION 
yield on the 18 billions of railroad in- eastern states, to such markets as Only six to eight miles from the unlimited markets of Springfield, Mass., and 
vestment has fallen to about 24%, or Boston and Philadelphia are on a neighboring cities. Located in Wilbraham, Mass., one of the most desirable resi- 
less than half the rate considered as large scale. Some recent transactions dential communities, adjoining Springfield. Property certain to enhance in value: 
‘danger line; that the government include fine clothing wool at 67 cents Tax rate very low, » good schools, On the Soule road in south end of 
a ; A fi 1 tands a pound %-blood fleeces 75 cents Wilbraham, one mile west of Wilbraham main street, two miles northeast from 
war guarantee Of income alone stan di oli f Ohio wool 73 cents, Hampden-Springfield state road at foot of Markham hill. House commands fine 
between the carriers and bankruptcy. medium clips o . : view Wilbraham mountain. Shaded by noble maples, cool in summer. 
He believes that an early readjust- and fine delaine clips have sold at 
ment of freight rates to the new level country points = a ae 4 Ry gy” BUILDINGS 
of operating costs is inevitable. conte, One one - me part of BIG BARN in good repair 50x 80 feet, east bay 25 feet deep, floorway 12 
Since the beginning of the war com- . 4 feet wide, west bay 13 feet deep, high posted, newly shingled, tie-up for many 
modity prices have risen 100%, rail- the ‘19 clip left farmers’ hands. cows, horse stables, manure shed, vehicle shed, all under one roof. Ample for big 
oad wages 85%; railroad employees Never before was so much wool sold dairy, which can be largely increased by adding silo and cow house. The present 
e eg A b owers through their own co- barn would cost $4000 to $5000 to build today, with not as solid construction. 
are now earning an average of $ cnerntten selling agencies. American HOUSE—Main part 30x 33 feet, good cellar, first floor four rooms, pantry. 
a year, compared with $875 in the test > 4 loset : nd floor, six rooms, closets. This main part was formerly two 





Agriculturist has printed much on 


period and $810 before the war, and this subject and encouraging reports 


400,000 empleyees now average more 


separate tenements ; ell 13x 20 feet. Newer annex 16 x 29 feet, two stories, with 
kitchen 13 feet wide, three rooms first floor, two rooms upstairs. 








3! appear nearly every week from West OTHER BUILDINGS—Woodsheds and outbuildings. Icehouse partly built. 
og aay? ~ be further ad- Virginia, Ohio, New York, etc. Newer building 23 x 25, contains cemented milk room 12x 12, with cemented cool- 
need this added cost in shipping Wherever wool dealers during the ing vat, shop and storage. Hen house 12 x 43. 
sonia come largely out of farmers. past year have made excess profits 
pee the government proposes to force FINE WATER 
° them to disgorge and return the Unlimited supply of purest water from never-failing driven well 137 feet 
Some Damage to Unions money to the farmers. The depart- deep. Water so cold no ice needed in summer. Also a surface well. Nearby 
en ment of agriculture announces that brook for fishing, bathing, watering stock, ice or irrigation. 
Always am qupiesmnely sedsitive Sime collection of all such excess profits is 
in the onion crop, the closing days of Joy under way; about 10% of the UNRIVALLED POSSIBILITIES 
July and opening of August proved country dealers have been unfair in for ap omall fete fad west, fee markets right * hand. Great crops 
this year no exception. “About now” the purchase of wool, and all of these can grown of No 1 timothy, four ene, coteam ling fancy orton. : ‘ 
as the old almanae would say, look accounts are now being audited Dy  neqagblendid. chance for milk. dairy snd pouliry farming, with retail prices 9 
out for reports from would-be buyers officials, also accounts of large deal- Wilbraham, because a milling-in-transit point. 
indicative of an enormous tonnage of ers in the cities. A rare chance for corporation or individual to operate on large scale under 
onions for autumn and winter mar- rs one management, or to be let or sold in small lots to tenants or workers. 
kets; same liable of apples and other _ At Philadel . live fowls dull and 
special crops which dealers want to lower at 36@ p 1b, spring chickens PRICE RIGHT, TERMS EASY 
largely control early in the game, steady, broilers (not Leghorns) 1 to the proper party, who also may receive. the benefit of our plans for and knowl- 
perhaps before conditions are fully to 2 lbs 38@40c, and 1 to 1% Ibs 3 edge of this tract and its development. I do not know of such possibilities, for 
known. £ 37e, Maer oe broilers ne such a reasonable outlay, anywhere else in the eastern states. 
American Agriculturist has close- c, roosters @ 24c. rrent receipts h i : 2 
ly followed the progress of the 1919 of fresh eggs firm at 50c p doz. But- Apply to Herbert Myrick, Springfield, Mass., or Wilbraham, Mass. 
onion crop through correspondence ter, solid packed creamery, D6%4c D Office, Room 800 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass.; office phone, River 
and the telegraph, and can state at Jb, higher scoring 57%@59%c, pack- 3500 Springfield. Residence, Wisset Cottage, Wilbraham, Mass.; phone 39 North 
this time that while much of the on- ing — see Wes is omer aa . Wilbraham. 
ion belt will turn off good yields, cer- sey potatoes, No -l0 DP Dskt, low- a ‘ 
tain other parts show disappointment er grades 40@ ic, Pa cabbage 1@ jy EASON. FOR, SELLING-30, Wine, Parma extend vo, miles seatard from fhe tac 
to growers. The crop volume is by no 1.50 p bbl, N J onions 1.50@1.75 p sites on the in for homes for city people, is enough for one man, in con- 
means certain at this early date. bskt, 2.25@2.50 p bu hamper. Black- nection with my duties ag president of Orange Judd company. Development of West Farm, 


Up to the opening of August the berries 16@20c p qt, huckleberries 12 ae 9 property, while the improvement of Wisset Farms will 
market for winter keeping stock had @20c, red raspberries 8@1l5c p pt. 
not yet been established. Early on- Live steers $16@17 p 100 lbs, country 
fons and set onions moved rapidly. Lat- dressed veal 23@25c p Ib. Mill feeds 
est mail and telegraphic advices to this ~ scarce and higher, winter bran 50@51 
paper show some business, also a de- p ton’ spring do 49@50, shorts 60@61, 


gree of uncertainty over actual crop corn 2.15@2.16 p bu, No 1 white oats . 

volume. Over in Long Island the on- 90@90%4c, No 2 do 89% @%0c. Ss a a n Ber 

ion crop is about cleaned up and buy- At Lancaster, Pa, cattle, country “| A, . 

ers have departed. fed, few on the market and higher, 15 it \) \) ' 
Fields were somewhat backward at @li7c p 1b, prime hogs, country fed, One Man Saw hu <a 

the close of July in western New firm at 22@25c, lambs, country fed, ~/ 


“ag 
York, but no reports of blight. Wayne 16@18c, dressed veal very scarce at . os \ 
from cut to cut, . rt \ 
sis 
DP mwwti! | 


county, with a much smaller acreage 26c, butter firm 65c, eggs firm 50c p 7 it 
tie | 
GN 
7] 





creased tonnage of onions; in Monroe p bu, sweet corn market glutted, 
some hail cut, and in Madison July @35c p doz ears, peaches 10@15c p 
went out with good prospects. bx, apples 60¢c p pk, wheat, country 
In important onion territory around raised, firm at 2.20@2.40 p bu, oats 
Wellington, O, little or nothing doing ‘97c, corn firm 1.90. 
up to the first week in August as on- 
fons scarcely ready for harvest. Sales Postoffice to Sell Food—aAfter much 
of set onions are reported to us from eontroversy in official circles it has 
Canastota, N Y, at $3.50 to $4 per 100 been decided to sell unneeded food 
Pounds; this before contracts were surplus now held by the army to con- 
Made on seed onions, which are ap- gsumers directly through local post- 
Proaching harvest in a _ satisfactory offices. Several hundred million 
manner providing blight does notovere pounds of canned meats and vege- 
take crop at critical point. tables are to be sold at prices repre- 
One of the very disappointing senting cost to government plus post- 
things is the manner in which onion age. A price list is to be sent to each 
Prospects in the Connecticut valley of 54,000 postoffices, these to act as 


than last year, will harvest a de- doz, potatoes, home raised, firm at $3 









4 Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
easy and profitable. When not wood 
as Se engine for pumping a k and on 


Srayee OTTAWA MFG. CO 














OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


Stops friction. Makes permanent 


Street, 
ze Ottawa, 








pre taken . — ate bgt — the government salesmen. In this bearing surface. 
acked onion fields covering &@ connection it may be noted that na- - 
wide range from Northampton or tion-wide effort is being made to se- Eureka Harness Oil keeps 


old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oil Company of New Yorts 


southward all the way up the valley cure a probe of high cost of foods. 
“ the Deerfields and beyond. Grow- Gov Cox of Ohio believes it may be 
“ always stand in fear of some de- necessary for the state to create a de- 
velopment of this kind providing cli- partment of food control to prevent 
matic conditions favor the fungus. profiteering. At Washington several 

investigations bearing on this subject 
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Variable Notes from the Field had been launched when the house > Stow ¥ Puppets 

A correspondent at Kimmell, Noble recessed. The railroad engineers of pogthes oles. Hote the ae ae 
county, Ind, reports thrip working the country have asked the president leather! Enjoy thetr leased Buffalo Bostoa 
very badly there, following a period of either that their wages be further in- eet See & ewe 


i 
‘ 


drouth and promising to cut sharply creased or that some action be taken 








in P no sale. pa ha 

to onion harvest. to force down the cost of living. le 
Operatin largely as for many 

Years in dina and Wayne, two im- Tobacco Notes 


ortant Ohio onion counties, the Tradi 

co J ng prices on the old crop now 
ao Warner Co writes American moving are at comparatively high 
— culturist that the general health jeyel The cigar industry seems pros- 
a Covelopenent in onion fields aré Herous and there is also a notable mY 
ahow of me — =< oe fon @ @Xport demand for wrappers and fill- $329 
Bod cr Spects are for 2 ers, some of the latter moving in — 
mall Op around old Hadley in the Ct large quantities from Pennsylvania % Mt Postage Fre 

BA pee naar of rain- tobacco-growing sections at prices A™ 
substantially above those of a month Som Factory Headquarterst 


At New York, arrivals of new stock ago. Doubtless large quantities of Mail Order 5 rome 
mo tobacco in various forms will move Set soon anpreral My tones tick iff weet fe fine means 


Te than ample, Jersey, white and 
. Yellow $2.25@2.75 p bsk Co into Germany as soon as trade rela- sareeeees es SiMe. come ee 
: tions are , ® GCAGGreSS ee. conc cvncercesecccseeses++OOlOPesesscecccee 










































2.50@3 p 100 Ibs. 
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e Golden Lamp 


By Phoebe-Gray 











XXIII—A Candidate for Mayor 


APTIAN BLUE! What had he 
( wanted? Why had he asked 
her al those questions about 


the boys, and were they really twins, 
and what about the lamp? Did 
that mean that Captain Blue 
was in league with the Belflow- 
ers—no, he couldnt be. He was 
too good a friend—but he was a 
friend of Tom Belflower’s, too, And 
he probably pitied Brs Belflower— 
why she herself had pitied her. She 
didn’t pity her now, though. Mrs Bel- 
flower had everything under the. sun 
to make her happy. while she. Molly, 
had only her children. Mrs Beltlower 
had a husband, who loved her—Mol- 
ly’s husband was gone, gone. But 
she had her boys and her little girls 
and—oh, he musn't tell. He'd prom- 
ised not to. He'd promised he 
wouldn't until she said so. 

Well, she'd never say s0, 
never, never! They couldn’t prove 
anything—she’d swear shed given 
birth to the twins herself. She could; 
Bill was dead, they couldn't ask ‘aim. 
That lamp—it didn’t prove any hing 
That crazy woman—what was her 
word worth? Nothine. nothing. 

Let them come; she'd fight. She'd 
barricade the doors'and fight, and if 
they got Billy they'd have to kill her 
—no, the law wouldn't let them do 
that. But Tom Belflower was rich, 
he could do as he liked with the law 
and the authorities. Well they'd 

ave to prove— 

Susan Belftower, 
parent, sad little woman who had 
come to her house and slipped an 
arm around her Billy—she was the 
founder of Neighborhood Haven; and 
she had done that because of her lost 
boy, because she wanted to do so 
many things for children that she 
would have done for her own. She 
was so lonely, giving up her money 
for other people's children, and hop- 
ing that by this offering to God per- 
haps her bov would be restored to 
her. She was in a way, a mother to 
all the children of the Top End; and 
she had provided the money to heal 
them of their diseases: she had pro- 
vided a place where they could play, 
innocently and wholesomely; she had 
caused them to be taught many use- 
ful things, how to be kind and clean 
and sweet and truthful; she had 
spread out the broad wing of her 
good will and taken the children in 
off the streets and warmed and com- 
forted them. She had made a great, 
sunny pDlace where mothers who 
worked could safely leave little ba- 
bies, instead of locking them up at 
home in tenement fire-traps— 

She was a good woman, Mrs Bel- 
flower, a wonderful woman; and al- 
ways she had that haunted, unsatis 
fied, wistful look, hungry for her 
baby. Molly had four. and the idea 
of losing one set her into a fever of 
fear; this woman had had only one, 
and she had lost that; and now all 
the children in the world couldn't fill 
her heart as long as that one was 
missing. Molly knew how she must 
feel. For Molly was a good woman, 
too. 

She went into the bedroom, where 
her boys were sleeping together, and 
stood and looked down, holding the 
lamp partly shaded in her hand; and 
she saw that one was dark, with al- 
most the darkness of an Italian, and 
the other was as light as a Scandi- 
navian. And they slept without mov- 
ing, there, breathing softly, dreaming 
of this or that unconscious, inrocent, 
her boys. 

Billy stirred, and threw an arm 
across Danny, as if, in his dreaming, 
he had found it necessary to protect 
his brother. His black hair was 
tousled, and clustered over his 
smooth, boyish forehead in curls. as 
if he Were a young Roman or Nea- 
politan; and the long black lashes 
swept the olive of his cheek. Ah, he 
was beautiful, Molly’s heart cried, 
again and again; he was beautiful! 

But—it was true—he was very like 
Mr Belflower. There was the straight 
nose, the good, firm chin, the wide 
brow and the well-set eyes. The 
shape of the head, at the back, was 
like Belflower’s—it was the head of 
a dreamer. It wasn’t a shrewd, prac- 
tical head like Danny's. Molly had 
heard the skipper call Danny “the 
Swede,” and She knew that sailors 
called Swedes “squareheads.” She 
knew why. Danny was a square- 
head, dear little blonde Danny. They 
couldn’t take him away, anyhow. 
Somebody hadn’t wanted him; Molly 
wanted him. He had come to her 
without any telltale attachments— 
plain, humble little Danny, in his 


never, 


the frail, trans- 


ridiculous, short, coarse dress and 
thick, flannel petticoat. 

But she wanted Billy. Somehow, 
he was like her first-born. She didn’t 
see how she was going to give him 
up; she wouldn't, that was all, she 
couldn’t— 

And the great, soulful eyes of Su- 
san Belflower came and looked at 
Molly Binford, with their wistful, un- 
satisfied need that all the children in 
the world couldn’t quite fill, for the 
want of that one, sleeping there— 

The sun coming up next morning 
found Molly in her kitcheyg, getting 
the children’s breakfast. She hadn’t 
been in bed at all. 

The conclusion that Margaret 
Lake finally reached regarding her 
property was announced to the “coun- 
cil of four’’ one evening at the Be!l- 
flower home. 

“I've been nonths working this 
thing out, and I’ve done it pretty 
much all myself; that’s why it is so 
crude. It may be all wrong in exe- 
cution; but it is right in theory, I’m 
absolutely convinced. As nearly as I 
can make out, my father had a fin- 
ger in pretty nearly every business 
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And the new buildings will be sound 
and properly engineered, and there 
will be air for the workers to 
breathe—” 

“Aren't you a little extreme, dear 
girl?” asked Acres. 

She paid no attention, but went on, 
her cheeks glowing, her gypsy brown 
eyes fairly blazing. 

“And light to see by. Goods made 
in well-lighted factories are always 
better and bring higher prices than 
goods made in darkness.” 

“How about photograph films?” 
asked Acres. 

“What's got into you, Ted?” de- 
manded Tom. “You're feeling your 
Oats tonight.” . 

“It will all take time, and cost 
money,” said Margaret... “But it can 
be done; and the result that I want 
to accomplish is this: Bassfield has 
been for years a cheap, shoddy, mean 
place. The goods that have been pro- 
duced here and the conditions of pro- 
duction have made it so. I’m going 
to try to raise the standard of the 
goods, and the standard of labor, and 
that will automatically raise the 
standard of the city.” 

“How about your minority stock- 
holders?” asked Tom. “They'll kick 
like everything; they'll tell you they 
have some rights.” 

“They have some rights, it is true. 
But they haven't anything like the 
rights that our thousands of half- 
starved mill and factory operatives 
have. Besides, I'm going to give all 
the stockholders a choice. I’m going 
to get them together, a company at 
a time, and tell them what I have in 
mind. Those who want to stay in 
with me, and get some credit for 
building up this city, may do so. If 
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“He’s going to lead the fight and be the first honest mayor Bassfield has had in many, 
many years.” 
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pie in Bassfield, and I control so 
many concerns that if I start some- 
thing, the rest are pretty likely to 
follow. 

“What I propose 
absurd, I'm told. But that’s what 
they said about the Detroit man, 
wasn't it—the one who said nobody 
should work for him for less than 
five dollars a day. What I propose 
doing isn’t nearly so radical as what 
he did; and I’m convinced that it 
must be done gradually. 

“This town is like a man who has 
been starved; it musn’t be fed too 
much at first. But I'm going to start 
raising wages within a month. 

“There was one thing my father 
wasn't keen for, and that was what 
are called ‘efficiency’ methods. Un- 
der the old plan you worked your 
help long hours and paid them as 
nearly nothing as you could. Now 
the idea is to cut down hours and 
raise wages, but systematize the work 
so that you get more product from 
the same number of hands working 
fewer hours per week. It sounds im- 
possible, but it’s been tried, and 
wherever it’s been tried right, it’s 
worked. 

“Then I’m going to rebuild every 
factory I control as fast as possible. 


is economically 


any don’t want to do that, I'll buy 
them out.” 

“Tf they all want to sell, it'll put 
an awful crimp in your’ surplus 
cash,”” said Tom. 

“They won’t—not all of them. Don’t 
you think I have a little persuasive 
power, Tom Belflower?” 

“She’s one of our best little per- 
suaders,” said Acres, from his corner. 

“Doesn't it all sound simple?” cried 
Susan. 

“Tt isn’t,” said Margaret. “It’s the 
most frightfully complicated, uphill 
almost impossible thing that ever a 
sig undertook—” 

Or a man, for that matter,” said 
Tom. 

“But that’s not all,” went on Mar- 
garet. “That’s not a bit the most 
interesting aspect. The thing that will 
appeal to you, Susan, is the welfare 
part. It’s all very well to.raise wages 
and give your help good factory 
buildings: but you haven’t solved 
your problem until you've raised 
standards of living. As long as your 
operatives go on living in ramshackle 
old firetraps, with bad plumbing and 
bad lighting and practically no ven- 
tilation, and. without any playgrounds 
for the children, or decent recreations 


for the grown-ups, you'll have an ap, 
ject, miserable, low-standard sort of 
people. 

“I'm going to start building modg 
tenements with plenty of rooms, ang 
lots of light and air, and great square 
courtyards, And ever so many blocks 
I'm going to have a big breathing. 
space with grass and trees. Just ag 
soon as I can get a suitable set o¢ 
plans, I’m going to break ground for 
the first tenement. 

“If it’s a success, I'm going to form 
a syndicate and build a lot more, buy. 
ing the land that’s needed, and spread. 
ing them out more on the ground in. 
stead of shooting them up into the 
air—’”’ 

Ted Acres sat up and reached out 
a hand, touching Margaret's sleeyg 
lightly. 

“Margaret,” he said, and she knew 
he was utterly sincere, “you are a 
wonder; and I haven't the least doubt 
you'll succeed—at least, enough to en. 
courage you and do a whole lot of 
good. Just as sure as you live, dear 
girl, it can. be done. But will you an. 
swer me one question? You have 
covered about everything, in your 
prospectus, so to speak. But you're 
not foolish enough, I’m sure, to over. 
look one element here in Bassfield; 
but you haven’t mentioned it. 

“You know what has really been at 
the bottom of our abuses, “industrial 
and otherwise, and that’s rotten pol- 
itics. And that’s the same as saying 
the saloons. The politicians have been 
the means whereby your late lament- 
ed father—and I say it with all due 
respect—and other industrial leaders 
have been able to make millions of 
dollars and leave this the worst-gov- 
erned, most abject, sordid, cheap and 
altogether blighted town in the whole 
United States. 

“These splendid things that you 
have outlined are, in a way, public 
propositions. You can’t have a good 
city with bad politicians running it, 
The politicians won't let you. Remem- 
ber, when you clean up this town, 
every man will have a good job at an 
increased wage, except one, and he'll 
be out of a job. He’s the politician, 
the saloonkeeper, the thug—which- 
ever name you want to call him. He 
masquerades under ’em all. Now here's 
my question: What are you going te 
do with the saloons and politics?” 

Margaret hesitated hardly the fraec- 
tion of a second... 

“I've thought of that, too,” she said. 
“Tt has been the most serious thing of 
all to consider, and if I have solved 
this problem, it will greatly simplify 
the solution of the others. I thinkI 
have the answer. I’m going to see 
that the rascals are turned out, all of 
them, and honest men put in their 
places. It will take time, and it will 
mean a big fight. I’m only a girl, and 
I'm not a fighter. But I Know «an 
awfully fine man who used to be a 
fighter, and can be again; and he's 
honest and sincere and good and 
clever. 

“He’s going to lead the fight and be 
the first honest mayor Bassfield has 
had in many, Many years.” 

“Who’s this paragon of all the vir- 
tues?” demanded Tom. “I've never 
met the gentleman.” 

“Wait,” cried Acres. 
guess.” 

“No,” said Susan, suddenly, “let mé 
guess first.” 

“Well, Susan?” asked Margaret. 

Susan arose and crossed over to het 
husband, whom she kissed lightly on 
the cheek. 

“There’s only one man I know who 
answers that description perfectly, 
she said. 

Tom looked startled. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Acres. “I was 
going to guess me. Of course, Susan's 
guess is’ wrong, isn’t it, Margaret? 

“Susan’s guess is right,” said the 
girl, and Acres winked one gray ey® 
at her when she said it. 

“Pooh!” said he. “I’m sore. Look 
at Tom; he isn’t fit to be mayor of 4 
Noah’s Ark village. The very idea 
turns him a sort of sickly yellow. Hey, 
Tom—I mean, Mr Mayor, buck uD- 

Tom did indeed look quite confu 
one might almost have said chagrined. 

“But, but what—?” he began. “Say, 
you folks mustn’t make fun of me. 
isn% fair—” 

He stopped and as his ideas clari 
fied a new expression crept over 
face. He looked up at Susan, <_ 
then across the room at Margaret an 
Acres. An unaccustomed sparkle aah 
mated his black eyes. 

“Say, fellows,” he said, “I don't 
know, now, I don’t know. Maybe that 
isn’t such a poor idea; I don’t know 
but I’d like to try it.” He stood up 
suddenly, and strode to the fireplac% 
swung around and faced the room 
His brow was furrowed with some 
new iines—lines of pugnacity. His ua 
derlip protruded a little, and 
strong teeth cliéked. Out of 2 
pocket he drew a large and come 
tent-looking fist, which he Tr@ 
above his shoulder. oe 

“By gosh!” he sai@.: “T'll go 17% 
Margaret. I believe I'd just like, 
take a good crack at those crooks: : 


{To Be Continued.] ne 


“Give me first 
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As in the Present Crisis ; 
Fes 
y When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s Z 
Z aching breast Y 
” Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, Z 
J And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb Z 
/ To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime Z 
4 Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem 6f Time. 4 
4 Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous y 


throe, 


. When the travail of the Ages wrings earth's systems to and fro; 
’ At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

_ Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath_ the 


Future’s heart. 


WSR V 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 
” Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 
4 And the slave, where’er he cowers, feeis his sympathies with God 
’ In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 
7 Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler clod. 
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For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 7 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame Y, 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy or shame; 7 


7 In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. Z 
% —Lowell. Y 
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Sweet Pickles dry, then drop into boiling spiced 


BY JULIA W. WOLFE 


HEY are a boom to the good 

I housewife, not only because 

they are such acceptible appe- 
tizers for lunch boxes, and luncheon 
and tea tables, but also because they 
may be transformed into many de- 
lightful emergency dishes, suitable 
for desert, etc. 

A pickled peach or pear in a pas- 
try shell, dressed with a little spiced 
liquor, makes a toothsome morsel; 
plain cake and sweet pickled fruit 
combine so agreeably that they seem 
made for each other; several varie- 
ties of pickled fruit may be served 
tegether as a spiced fruit salad. 

Any fruit or vegetable that can be 
preserved may be made into sweet 
pickle. Oftentimes one may use fruit 
that does not look just fine enough 
to can. A very good proportion for 
the syrup is three pints coffee sugar to 
one quart good cider vinegar. The 
spices commonly used for this va- 
riety of pickle are cloves and cinna- 
mon, and the proportion two. tea- 
spoonfuls of the former and four of 
the latter, to each gallon of fruit. 

Peach Pickle—Pare fine cling- 
stones and stew in just enough water 
to cover until tender, but not broken; 
then pack in layers in a stone jar 
with a sprinkling of spice between 
and cover with boiling syrup, made 
in the proportions before given, and 
cooked until of the consistency of 
thin molasses. Let stand overnight, 
then turn into a preserving kettle, 
place over the fire and scald, Put 
away in sealed glass jars. 

Pear Pickles—Pafe and halve the 
fruit; then drop it into boiling syrup 
and cook until tender enough to 
pierce with a fork. Transfer to a 
Stone jar, sprinkle with spices. Cover 
With boiling syrup, let stand over- 
night, next morning finish as directed 
for peach pickle. Sweet apples pre- 
pared in the same manner are espe- 
cially nice. 

Damson Pickle—Scald together the 
Vinegar and sugdr; skim, add spices, 
boil up once, then turn in the fruit. 


Po 








Pia -& 
Fig I—A Hopd Over the Stove 


Draw off and scald the vinegar twice 
more at intervals of three days, the 





ae 


t time boiling the fruit - twenty 
minutes. 
Cantaloup Sweet ~Pickle—Select. 


Melons that are not quite ripe; open, 


Scrape out pulp, peel, slice and lay 


& weak brine overnight. The next 
morning boil in a weak alum water 
transparent; lift out, drain, wipe 


always be closed 
open.—[Mrs F. §. 


syrup and cook twenty minutes, 

Watermelon Sweet Pickle—Select a 
fine ripe melon; pare off the green 
rind and red core; cut into inch 
squares; place in a preserving kettle 
with two teaspoonfuls of salt for each 
gallon of rinds, nearly cover with 
water and boil until tender. Drain in 
a colander, then proceed as directed 
for peach pickle. 


Cooking Odors and Kitchen Heat 





Many housekeepers, when cooking 
turnips, cabbage or other vegetables 
with pronounced odors, have wished 
for a hood over the kitchen stove that 
would carry these odors off through 
the chimney. 


There are several dif- 


* 
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Fig 1I—To Carry Heat to Next Floor 


ficulties im-Such a plan. In the first 
place, unless_there is an extra flue in 
the chimney, the outlet from the hood 
must be into the same flue which gives 
draft ito the stove and carries away 
its smoke. In this case, if the draft 
is working in the hood it will prob- 


ably not be working well in the stove, 


and if the draft is good in the stove 
it will not be in the hood. Again, a 
hood works best only in an alcove or 


in a corner, where the walls help carry 
the odors up to the hood from the 


stove. So the presence of two flues 
and the location of the stove in an 
advantageous place must decide the 
matter of a hood over the stove. 
However, it is only occasionally that 
the matter of odors causes trouble in 


the kitchen, but the matter of surplus 


heat there is almost always pressing. 
To utilize this oversupply of heat there 
can be placed in the ceiling over the 


stove a register into the room above. 


4See Fig II.) A little chain can hang 


‘down within reach from this, so the 
register may be closed when objec- 
tionable odors are present 
kitchen. 


in_ the 
In this way the room above 
may be made quite comfortable, even 
in rather cold weather. 

In this same Fig II is also shown an 


outlet into a second flue, without the 
hood being’ placed above the stove, 
since there would be a gentle drawing 


of the edors from the stove to this 


outlet The most serviceable plan, all 
things considered, would seem to be 


the register into the room above, for 


that saves heat that may be a burden 


below. This would naturally be in- 


stalled without placing one in the wall. 


but if both were instaNed one should 
when the other is 
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The thrill you get 
as the band goes by! 
~ Or hearing the greatest 


hands on the Victrola 


get the chance to hear the 
mighty brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging 
past? Once or twice in a lifetime, perhaps. But 
on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with 
the same brave inspiration as if the big band was 


How often do you 


actually marching by. 


Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And 
Conway’s and Vessella’s and the United States 
Marine Band, the Black Diamonds Band of Lon- 
don, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 

licaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos 
of Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor 
Records because their leaders consider them the 


best records in the world. 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for 
as pa eager amend tity a Sega Write to us for catalogs 

ictor 


and name of nearest 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor — 


nated and s 



















12 to $950. 


and Victor Machines ate scientifically coordi- 
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in the p 
is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating pany only. 


, and their use, one with the other, 
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BARGAIN FOLDER 
Shoes at a low price be- 
cause you are buying Di- 
rom 


ces. 


House, Dept. 6-8 
Mass. 


















Film Packs 


Developed 


An entire pack, 12 exposures, sizes 4x5 and 
smaller sizes, developed by us for 25 cents, Let 
our careful, experienced workmen develop your 
next Film Pack. We also make Velox prints, of 


JOHN HAWORTH COMP. 
(Eastman Kodak Company 
£020 Chestnut Street, PHELADELPHIA, PA.’ 







































ANCOECONOMY 
FOR MOTORISTS 
Slightly used and repaired tires and new tubes of 
the best 


known standard makes that mean big 
cash savings tor, every car Owner. 










w N 
Size Tires Tubes Size Tires Tubes 
30x3 $5.00 $1.70 36x4 .00 $3.00 
30x31-2 6.00 2.10 34x41-2 9.25 3.15 
32x31-2 6.50 2.25 35x41-2 9.50 38.25 
3lx4 7.25 2.50 36x41-2 9.75 3.30 
32x4 8.00 2.60 37x41-2 10.25 3.50 
33x4 8.75 2.70 35x5 10.50 3.65 
34x4 8.75 2.80 36x5 10.50 3.65 
35x4 9.00 290 37x5 11.00 3.75 
Special For Non-Skids 
Proposition to add 10 per cent 
Live Dealers hove Prices 


to_Ai 
Complete Stock of New Tires 
Write for Prices Terms: $1.00 deposit with each tire 
ordered, balance C, O, D. subject to inspection. 





a i these tires bear no milage guaran- 
tee we will make reasonable adjustments should 
they prove unsatisfactory. tires sent in for 
adjustment must be prepaid. 
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Soothe Your 
Itching Skin 
with Cuticura 
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What Everybody Likes 
BY CHARLES HORACE MEIERS 


Everybody likes to see the one who tries 
In manner fair some dream to realise. 


Everybody likes to see the person who, 
In love, in purpose, and to self ts true. 


Everybody likes to see the one who 
makes 

Some worthy deeds loom forth above 
mistakes. 


Everybody likes to see the one who, 
when ; 
One failure comes, is game to try again. 


Everybody likes to sce that one make 
“hits,” 

Who, seeking self-improvement, never 
quits! 


The Cure for Quarrelling 


BY ANNE ONNI 


OR years emotional sprees were 
2) were chronic with us four sis- 
ters. We were fond of each 
other, but a thoughtless word, an ac- 
cession of self-pity, an inconsider- 
ate act, would bring on a quarrel be- 
tween two of us which would event- 
ually involve the whole four, until 
we were all mad and miserable. 
Even when absent from each other, 
we managed to keep up our score by 
writing disagreeable things—indeed, 
letters were as fertile a medium for 
offense as words. 

One day, after one of these affairs 
had left me with a hot, nervous pain 
in the back of my head, and one sis- 
ter had gone to bed with a back- 
ache, and another left the house 
declaring she wished she could leave 
“this hellish place forever,” I began 
thinking the matter over seriously. 
I found that for my part these rows 
were due to extreme touchiness, to 
rising promptly to my own defense 
whenever anyone thoughtlessly or ma- 
licously brushed off the chip I al- 
ways carried so delicately balanced 
on my shoulder. I discovered an ap- 
palling amount of self-conceit, ar- 
rogance, and a love for dictating 
what others should do. 

Now, not long before, one sister, 
in a burst of loving confidence and 
pride, had reported that a neighbor 
had remarked to her that I was a 
“most charming person to meet.” 
The words came to me again, and 
with them the remedy I heartily de- 
sired. 

My plan was this: To treat my rel- 
atives as if they were strangers, or 
acquaintances upon whom I wished 
to make a favorable impression. I 
wouldn't make a cutting remark to 
a stranger. Ll wouldn't take prompt 
offense at a stranger’s remarks, par- 
ticularly if meant in all innocence, or 
even decidedly tactless. I wouldn’t 
air grievances or overflow with self- 
pity to strangers, or chide them with 
being inconsiderate of my feelings. 
Indeed, the “charm” with which Mrs 
M. credited me was merely courtesy, 
and a consideration for the rights 
and opinions for others. Very well, 
then, why wouldn't this attitude work 
well at home? 

The ease with which I succeeded 
in my plan surprised me. I had 
given in to these spells of temper for 
so long a time that I expected a hard 
fight to overcome the habit. Instead, 
the first time I resisted the impulse to 
retort sharply made it that much ea- 
sier to refrain from a pointed reply 
the next time I imagined an occa- 
sion for it. And after half a 
dozen such opportunities for a row 
had passed unused, the temptation 
had lost most of its power. 

Now it has become almost second- 
nature for me to turn the conversa- 
tion into impersonal channels when 
it veers toward an emotional spree. 
Any part of a letter which tempts 
me to answer unpleasantly I blue 
pencil and religiously avoid answer- 
ing or commenting upon. If two 
other members of the family develop 
a small tempeSt of their own, I re- 
main strictly ignorant of the whole 
affair, and if one of them comes to 
me for sympathy, I-merely say: “I 
hadn't noticed anything,” or “Is that 
so?” or “Why do anything at all 
about it?” And that let’s me out, be- 
sides often causing an about-face on 
the part of my wounded confidante. 

Ignoring the disagreeable—a little 
drop of the oil of courtesy when the 
machinery of life begins to squeak 
and grind—that is the cure for most 
family quarrels. And it not accom- 
plished by preaching to others, but 
by watching one's self strictly. I 
made the discovery that I was the 
chief trouble-maker, for since I 
commence controlling my tongue, and 
treating my relatives as courteously 
and considerately as I would strang- 
ers, the others seem abls to live to- 
gether much more peaceably. 


Man is a thinking being, whether 
he will or no; all he can do is to 
turn his thoughts the best way.— 
[Sir W. Temple. 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to. Eat and Home Helps 





Suggestions for Picnic Lunch 


REPARE as much of the picnic 
P lunch as possible the night be- 
fore, so that there need be no 
hurried cooking and packing to tire 
the housekeeper. Eggs are more easily 
freed from the shell if they are 
peeled immediately after dropping in 
cold water following the boiling. They 
may be prepured the night before and 





ey 
Pickled Onions for the Picnic Lunch 


Slice the onions the night before and place 
in a jar with a tablespoon of white mustard 
seed, a teaspoon salt to a quart, a few cloves 
and a pinch of celery seed, if liked. Fill up 
the can with cider vinegar and seal until 
wanted the next day. These must be used 
within twenty-four hours. Nice with cottage 
cheese sandwiches. 











left in the juice of pickled beets over- 
night. To devil eggs rub-the harb- 
boiled yolks smooth with a fork and 
blend with a teaspoonful of melted 
butter to four or five yolks, pepper 
and salt and mustard to taste. One- 
half finely minced ham or chicken 
may be used, also, omitting mustard 
and adding a bit of chopped pickle 
or garden cress or 


— 


a teaspoon ginger to each pint of 
water. Raspberry vinegar or shrub 
may be used in place of vinegar 
(omitting the cider vinegar) or fruit 
syrup may be used with vinegar, omit- 
ting the ginger. 

Use paper tablecloths and napkins, 
and paper plates to serve food on.— 
(L. W. M. 


Preserved Pears 

For 6 pounds pears allow 4 pounds 
sugar and 2 cups water, the juice of 
2 lemons, the rind of I, and a hand- 
full of whole ginger. Boil sugar, 
water, lemon juice, rind and ginger 
together for 20 minutes. Then put 
in the pared pears and boil until soft, 
probably about a quarter of an hour. 
Carefully remove the pears, then boil 
syrup a little longer. Put the fruit 
in it once more, let it boil up, and 
put in jars and seal. A very little 
cochineal may be added to the syrup 
during the last minute of boiling, to 
give it a ice pink color, 


Quince Marmalade 


Gather fruit when fully ripe, pare, 
quarter and core. Boil skins and 
cores with as many cups of water as 
you have pounds of quinces. When 
they are soft, mash them, strain, and 
put the quinces in the liquor. Boil 
until they are soft enough to mash 
them fine and rub through the sieve. 
Then add as much sugar as there is 
pulp, stir, place over gentle fire and 
cook gently until it will drop from a 
spoon like jelly. If it seems jelly- 
like when cold, it has boiled long 
enough. Pour into jelly glasses and 
when cold cover with paraffin and 
the glass tops. 


Preserved Citron 


Pare the citrons and cut into 
slices about 1% inches thick, then in- 
to strips of the same thickness, leav- 
ing them the full length of the fruit. 
Remove all seeds, then weigh the cit- 
ron and. for each pound allow a 
pound of white sugar. Make a syrup 
of the sugar, using a pint of water to 
10 pounds of sugar. Let simmer 
gently about 20 minutes, then put in 





parsley. Wrap two 
halves pressed in waxed 
paper. 

if one goes picnicing 
in berry time it is nice 
to bake a_ sheet of 
shortcake (very rich 
biscuit dough), split 
the cake when done 
and butter well, then 
return to the pan to 
carry in and set the 
family to picking ber- 
ries to fill it, on arriv- 
ing. 

Dry fried or baked 
chicken is delicious for 
a picnic and furnishes 
substantial nourish- 
ment, which is espe- 











cially necessary for 
children. This may be 
prepared the night be- 
fore, but must be left 
in a dry, cool place, 
uncovered. Wrap in 
waxed paper and a 
clean towel to keep out 
dust. 

An acid = drink is 
most healthful on hot 
summer days when one is in the sun 
more or less. If lemonade is to be 
served, cut the lemons and squeeze 
juice into a glass jar with the re- 
quired amount of sugar. Add water 
the last thing when serving. ‘“Gin- 
ger Ale” may be made by adding two 
tablespoons 
five tablespoons sugar and-a third. of 


small. 


of good cider vinegar, - 


Egg Sandwiches Are Nourishing and Palatable 


For one pint of filling use about ten hard boiled eggs, if 
Run the whole egg through the fine knife of the food 
chopper, and rub to a paste with a fork, adding two tablespoons 
melted butter, one small cup grated cheese, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a tablespoon grated or finely chopped onion, if the 
flavor is liked. Rather strong dry cheese is best for this paste. 
Butter each slice lightly and spread one with the paste, pressing 
together with the other. 


the citron pieces and boil about 1 
hour, or until tender. Before remov- 
ing from the fire put in 2 lemons 
sliced thin and seeds removed and 2 
ounces of root ginger. Don’t let boil 
long after the lemon and ginger have 
been added, and do not stir while 
boiling. While boiling hot fill- into 
jars and seal. 
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. Delicious Sugar Cookies with Raisins 


until creamy. 
two eggs and add one cup sour buttermilk. Sift in about five cups flour, to which have been 


Rub two cups sugar with one cup lard or any preferred shorten: 
added one teaspoon salt and one teaspoon baking soda. 


Beat in 
Next add a large cup of raisins > | 


roll to medium thickness. Bake in a moderate oven and keep in a covercd jay un... . 4. 


Three Partners—Number Two 
BY ELEANOB MELLEN 


Te kidneys are a much-abused, 
generally misunderstood, ang 
greatly feared portion of the 
human anatomy. Their function js 
to relieve the body of poisons of var. 
ious sorts, and their capacity is so 
much in excess of the normal need, 


that people have been known to liye ° 


many years in perfect ease and ap. 
parent health, with only one kidney 
to do all the work, the other having 
been removed for one reason or an- 
other. On the other hand, the poisons 
generated by the infective fevers, par. 
ticularly scarlet fever, and to a lesser 
degree by typhoid, measles, diptheria, 
and others, may overwhelm both kid. 
neys, causing acute Bright's disease, 
The same condition also results from 
some of the mineral poisons. 

If the normal function of the kid. 
neys is to deliver the body from the 
poisons arising from its own pro- 
cesses, it does not require very deep 
thinking to see that keeping the kid. 
neys in good working order is a very 
sensible step toward attaining and 
preserving good health. It is really 
amazing how little effort is necessary 
to do this, and more amazing that so 
few people consciously make that 
effort. 

You should drink from six to eight 
—ten, if you like—glasses of fluid 
every twenty-four hours, in order to 
keep the skin active and the bowels 
open; and you should attend to the 
regular evacuation of the bladder. 

Do not forget the likelihood of 
acute poisoning of the kidneys after 
the infective fevers, especially the 
diseases of childhood; do not neglect 
to have the urine examined every 
year or so, after passing forty; do 
not use large amounts of salt—a na- 
tional failing—and do not indulge to 
excess in tea, coffee, or tobacco. 

A scanty, high-colored urine is a 
call for attention, although such a 
condition may result from entirely 
innocent causes. Extremes, either of 
heat or cold, cause temporary dimin- 
ution of urine with some people, only 
to be readjusted with the termination 
of the “hot spell” or “cold wave.” A 
strong odor to urine may be the re- 
sult of a particular diet, as after eat- 
ing asparagus, if long-continued it 
often means that more water is 
needed—or milk, which is very bene- 
ficial in all kidney troubles. 

Among our many nick-names, 
kindly bestowed upon us by our 
critics, we have been called a “na- 
tion of soda-fountain drinkers.” 
There are indications that we are 
about to deserve that name more than 
ever before. Some _ soda-fountain 
drinks are practically harmless, some 
are not, since they are distinctly 
habit-forming on account of the in- 
gredients used. 

As nearly all soda-fountain drinks 
are sweet, and we already eat much 
more sugar than we ought, in so far, 
they would better be avoided. But 
they do some good, because through 
them we get that much liquid, and 
none of us take liquid enough. Par- 
ticularly in sultry, muggy August, and 
in hot, peppery September, drink, 
and drink, and drink. Water is the 
best thing, but if you crave the tang 
of taste, flavour it with fruit juices. 
With every glass that you drink, you 
help your kidneys to do more easily 
their share of the necessary elimina- 
tive work of the body. Which is 
certainly worth while, since without 
that work we should promptly die of 
the poisons that we ourselves secrete. 

Bright’s disease is a bugaboo which 
causes much mental distress to very 
many people who have reached or 
passed middle age, which distress is 
usually entirely unnecessary. Most 
mental anguish is, as we realize after- 
ward. Acute Bright’s disease usually 
can be traced to a direct cause, and 
is so spectacular in its onset and 
symptoms, that it can be met and 
cured, and the cure is complete, with 
no effects remnainifig. Chronic Bright's 
disease is not curable, is less easily 
recognized, and is the secret dread of 
every man with a backache, 

Contrary to belief, backache is sel- 
dom a sign of kidney trouble. The 
signs of Bright’s disease are to be 
found in the urine, which is why all 
people should have the urine fre- 
quently examined, as they advance in 
years. Attention to hygiene and & 
little kindly appreciation of the kid- 
neys and their requirements will g°0 
far toward preventing this disease, 
and even if acquired, careful living 
and diet often enable people to carry 
on a long, happy, and useful existence, 
until, years later, they die of some- 
thing else. 

It would be distinctly wrong t0 
leave this subject without speaking 
of the necessity of prompt attention 
to the calls of the bladder. A dis- 
torted false modesty, which has aptly 
been called ‘nasty niceness,,”” has 
more than once led to serious bladdef 
trouble. This is especially true of 
young girls, and mothers ought t0 
teach their daughters that there # 
nothing immodest or unwo~~- n 
prompt attention to * 
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Summer Dress for the Girl 

No 2882—Here is just the thing for soft 
voile, batiste and lawn, dotted Swiss and or- 
gandie. Lace or ‘embroidery will form a very 
pretty finish. The guimpe is cut with kimono 
sleeves. This style is easy to develop and 
easy to launder. The sleeve may be finished 
in wrist or elbow length. ‘The pattern is cut 
in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 27-inch for the guimpe, 
and about yards for the dress. 


Teach Your Own Children 


Some parents allow their children 
to acquire the very rude and unman- 
nerly habit of breaking in upon their 
conversation and those of older per- 
sons with questions and remarks of 
their own. It is very uncivil to al- 
low them to do so. Even among their 
own brothers and sisters and school- 
mates of their own age, let the chil- 
dren speak without interrupting. If 
one child begins to tell a story or bit 
of news, teach the other children to 
let him finish it; and if he makes 
mistakes that ought to be corrected, 
do it afterward. Don’t allow children 
to acquire the habit of being inter- 
rupters. Most of those who allow 
their own children to form this dis- 
agreeable habit will be exceedingly 
annoyed at the same conduct in oth- 
er folks’ children. The fault is that 
of the parents in not teaching their 
children.—[Grandma. 


Try to be happy in this very pres- 
ent moment; and put not off- being 
so to a time to come; as though that 
time should be of another make from 
this, which is already come, and is 
ours.—[Fuller. 












































A Stylish Frock 


No 2920—This dress is good for gingham, 

chambray, lawn, seersucker and other cotton 

deve! silk, 

gabardine, rajah and shantung. Gingham with 
linen or pique, or foulard and 

be combin 








Home and Family 
Matters af interest to young and old. 








The Dear Little Cloud 


NELLIE P. BROWN 


A DEAR little cloud had worn, one day, 

garment of white, edged about with gray; 

And all other clouds with which she flew 

Wore little white dresses trimmed just the 
same, too. 

The dear little cloud was most ready to cry; 

Indeed, a few tears did fall from the sky: 


“It’s tiresome—all dressing exactly the same, 
And life’—so she fretted——‘‘is dreadfully 
tame.” 


But the dear little cloud and the other clouds all 

Were invited that night to a grand Sunset ball. 

And when they got there, the Sun gave each 
a dress, 

And each gown was diff’rent from all the rest. 


The dear little cloud had a gown of rose-pink 
With a frill of real silver; now what do you 
think 


There was lilac and purple and deep red and 
ue, . 
And trimmings of silver or gold for them, too. 


Such beautiful colors you never did see— 
Unless you have seen the grand ballroom, 


like me: 

Just watch in the west on some warm, sum- 
mer’s night, 

And maybe you'll see the same wonderful 
sight. 


Curly Tail’s Adventure 


A True Story by Alla M. Forster 


URLY TAIL stood peeking 
through the fence, blinking his 
eyes and making sharp little 

grunts of interest as he watched 
Bunny Boy lazily munching a nice, 
green cabbage. 

My! how good it looked, and Curly 
Tail couldn’t begin to reach it! Ev- 
erything good to eat, in this pen, 
had disappeared long ago, by the way 
of his fat mother and six or eight 
brothers and sisters. Of course he 
had grabbed his share—but oh! he 
did wish he could: reach that nice 
green cabbage. 

Bunny Boy took such little bites 
and chewed away very happily—how 
hard it was to see! His pink eyes 
fell on Curly Tail some of the time 
and his long ears. heard all the 
sounds, but it made no difference to 
his dainty nibbles. 

Curly Tail was determined to be 
noticed. He put his front feet on 
the first board and said, very polite- 
ly, “oh, please give me some of your 
lunch, Bunny Boy.” Bunny Boy sat 
up very straight at this and looked at 
him sharply. “Humph,” he sniffed 
disgustingly, “your feet are all mud 
and your house is awful dirty—I 
don’t want to come near you at all.” 
And he went on contentedly chewing. 

Poor. Curly Tail! He looked real 
gentle and sad andh is kinky tail 
dropped a bit. It was so hard to stand 
outside and see the tempting morsel 
disappearing so fast andl ‘he loudly 
grunted his feelings. 

All of a sudden bold black Puppy 
bounded out from somewhere, and 
then you should have seen Bunny 
Boy disapppear! His supper was for- 
gotten, and in less time than we can 
write it, he was scampering away to 
his little house under the tree. 

Puppy smelled the cabbage, but it 
wasn’t to his liking, so, after snap- 
ping at Curly Tail, he scampered 
away to find more mischief. 

“Now,” said the desolate Curly 
Tail, “if I can only find a hole in the 
fence, I'll have that cabbage yet.” 
And he began to run all around the 
fence to find a hole big enough for 
his fat little self. He was almost in 
despair,-when away off in a dark cor- 
ner he spied a tempting hole. It 
looked pretty small, but it was worth 
trying! He poked his head through 
all right, and then began a tug of 
war! 

If only someone would give him a 
big push! But he was just as much 
inside as out, now, and something 
had to move. He -grunted and 
squealed and tried to push himself 
along, but it was a mighty tight 
squeeze. But he worked so hard that 
pretty soon he really got through 
though his back felt badly skinned 
and sore. 

Without even looking to see if 


‘Mamma Pig was looking, he ran with 


all his. might so fast, the kink came 
out of his tail. And the next thing 
he was busily finishing up poor Bunny 
Boy’s cabbage. 

And, do you know (though Curly 
Tail didn’t), Bunny Boy sat and 
watched it all, too, though he was 
afraid to venture nearer. You know 
he would have-been just as afraid of 
Curly Tail.as he was of Puppy. ‘So 
there, hexsat, looking very sorrowful, 
and watched his nice cabbage leaves 
disappear. - 

When Curly Tail had finished the 
delicious morsel, he threw up his 
head and began to take in the sigHits. 
“Well,” he said, loud enough for the 


_ trembling Bunny Boy to hear, “now 


x 


,about it? 


I'm here I guess I will see all there 
is to see.” He started off on a little 
pig trot and soon reached the garden 
gate, Finding it open just enough for 
him to scrape through he walked 
boldly in. My oh! what a fine place! 
He thought he really ought to go 
home and bring his family to see the 
great sight. It was so much nicer 
than where they lived, too. But he 
r-membered his scraped back, and of 
course his fat Mamma couldn’t get 
in, so he guessed he would just have 
a good time and tell the family after- 
ward. 

He grunted his great delight and 
began to explore this wonderful new 
country. He dug up some nice, juicy 
roots that had some pretty flowers on 
top and feasted himself. ‘My! it was 
so much fun, that he kept on till he 
had ‘a -whole row dug up, and he felt 
quite proud of his work. He wasn’t 
hurting the pretty flowers -any—oh 
no! he just left them right. where 
anyone could-easily pick them up! 

Pretty soon he spied some _ red, 
round things that looked good. They 
were growing up high, but he man- 
aged to reach them by climbing a 
little. He ate all he could and 
knocked the rest of them off,.for an- 
other time. Then he found some 
cabbages. Oh, this was where they 
grew? Well, he would come again. 

He was beginning to feel pretty 
full and if he had had a dress on, 
the band would have been pretty 
tight. He felt a real need of a nap, 
like all full little pigs do, so he hunt- 
ed a nice, shady place and curled up 
and went to the land of piggy Nod. 

He never knew how long he slept, 
but, would you believe it, when he 
opened his sleepy eyes it was all dark 
and the garden gate was shut tight. 
Oh, oh! What would he do, so far 
away from home, and it was so dark 
and lonesome! He squealed and 
squéaled and climbed up and looked 
through the fence—but no one came. 
So he ran around the garden as fast 
as he could, hoping to find a hole 
somewhere. Oh—he had never been 
away from his Mamma before, 
o-h, o-h—what should he do? 

Oh, horrors! His squeals had been 


heard by that naughty Puppy, and 
here he was, just outside, barking 
with all his might. “Oh, Mister 


Puppy, do be still and help me out,” 


Curly Tail whimpered, with real 
Piggy tears in his eyes. 
Puppy stopped his noisy barking 


and climbed up on the first board. 
“You are a naughty piggy.” he said 
crossly; “why didn’t you stay home?” 

“Oh, show me the way home and I 
won’t go away any more,” poor Curly 
Tail cried. “Oh, I want my Mamma 
and my own nice, muddy home.” 

Puppy thought a minute. Really 
he felt sorry for this poor little 
stranger. He knew he couldn’t un- 
fasten the gate, but maybe he could 
do something. When he turned to 
£0 away, poor Curly Tail gave up all 
hope, and if he had been a little boy, 
I am sure he would have cried pretty 
hard. As it was, he leoked very sad 
and wondered what would happen 
next. 

And what do you think the Puppy 
did? Wel sir, he trotted off to the 
house and barked so hard, that little 
Mary wondered what was the matter. 
He seemed to want her to follow, so 
she went with him to the garden. 
There she saw poor Little Curly Tail, 
but I am-afraid she didn’t feel very 
sorry for him when she went inside 
and saw all he had been up to. I 
am sure she didn’t, for she picked 
up a big stick and started after him. 
Just one blow was enough on his 
poor sore back, and he ran squealing 
through the garden gate toward 
home, as fast as his short little legs 
would carry him. 

But, do you know, when he reached 
the pen, he just couldn’t find that 
hole—oh dear! what could he do! 
Maybe the girl and the puppy and 
the stick would follow him—oh, it 
was too terrible to think about! 

Sure enough, there they came! His 
squeals grew louder and louder, and 
madly he climbed up and tried and 
to squeeze between the boards. But 
oh my, poor Curly Tail! he was 
caught in a trap and no wriggling or 
squealing could push him through. In 
the midst of all this, his tormenters 
came, and what did Mary do, but pull 
him out by his curly tail and drop 
him over the fence! And she gave 
a smart slap to his poor sore back, 
too! You may guess he lost no time 
in running to his sleeping mother, 
and of course I don’t need tq tell you 
what she said to him. Maybe you have 
run off sometime, and you. know! But 
I feel sure Curly Tail thought the 
world outside was too big and dan- 
gerous for him, and he had_ better 
be content in his own home and have 
his own things to eat. 

“Now, just what do you think 














































Splendid Style for Growing Girl 


No 2933—This “one-piece” model would de- 
velop well in blue or brown serge, or gabar- 
dine with braid trimming or embroidery. It 
is nice also for any seasonable goods. The 
fronts and back are shaped over the sides, to 
form pockets. One may finish the sleeve in 
wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in 
three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 
requires 4% yards of 40-inch material, 


Quince Preserves © 

Pare, core and quarter the fruit. 
Then weigh, and allow an equal 
quantity of sugar.- Put the parings 
and cores in a preserving kettle, 
cover with water, and boil half an 
hour, after which strain through a 
hair sieve, return the liquid to the 
kettle and boil the quinces in this a 
little at a time until they are tender. 
Lift out the quinces with a drainer 
and lay on a dish. If the liquid seems 


searce, add a _ little more water. 
When all the quinces have been 
boiled, put the sugar in the liquid 


and allow it to boil 10 minutes, then 
put the quinces in again and iet them 
boil until they change color, about 
1% hours over a slow fire. While 
they are boiling, occasionally slip a 
silver spoon under them to see that 
they do not burn, but on no account 
stir them. Have fresh lemons cut in 
thin slices, seeds removed, and when 
the fruit is placed in jars lay a slice 
or two of the lemon in each. Fill 
with the boiling hot syrup and seal. 


As much company as I have kept, 
and as much as I love it, I love read- 
ing better, and would rather be em- 
ployed in reading, than in the most 
agreaeble conversation.—[Pope. 
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A Practical Model 
No 2766—Drill linene, lawn, alpaca, percale, 
sateen jd 


gingham and could be used for this 
model. The apron is fitted with deep pockets. 


The pattern is cut in four sizes: Small, 32-34, 


ium, 36-38 ; large, ; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. Size 88 req 8% 
yards of 36-inch material. The sleeve protec- 
tors require % yard. “ 















Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
herds. Produce Milk and 
Write for Descriptive Sales 
Records and in- 


Massachusetts 








400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try s load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


TO Registered cows, fresh and duse.to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra bigh grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein. Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Gank Bids... 
CORTLAND. WH. Y. 








| SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


: We have two hundred head of cows of the = 
= highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well = 
= bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These = 
= cows are br to freshen during August, Sep 
+ tember and October, and they will please you = 
s in every way : 
> 250 two and three 
the best we have ever owned Cows will be 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can = 
save money by buying now and also have the ad- 3 
vantage of a larger and better selection of stock. = 


. P. SAUNDERS & SON . 
Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 3 


year-old heifers that are = 
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HOLSTBIN BULL CALF Bora April 24th, 1919 
Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph; average record of 
dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.3 Ibs. butter in 
30 days. Dam, Farmstead Ormsby, a daughter of 
Homestead Admiral Ormsby, he by Admiral Gelsche 
Hamilton and Ormsby Vergens. Farmstead Ormsby's 
dam has an R. O. record at 2 years 16 days of 
358.1 Ibs. milk and 16.7) tbs. butter in 7 days 
Third dam, Paladin Lass, 447.4 Ibs. milk and 25.21 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. The dam of this calf traces 
twice to Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, one of the great 
sires of the breed. This calf is better than one-half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and a good indi- 
vidual. Price $75 registered, transferred and crated 
BRADLEY FULLER, ° UTICA, N 








| HOLSTEIN BULLS | 


* Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 
= Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


EI bond Enare & Gone, _PAnSeS, ms ¥. 
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250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested » , poeename producers and square 
dealing, write for p 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., WN. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, W. Y. 








} 3 BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins FOR SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have & car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 
J. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. RB. 0. cows from a 31 7? 
Ib. sire bred to a@ maternal brother of the world’s 
we junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
R. O. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
fea to $350 r a $4000 tobe the bunch. 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. NY. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib, bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. vas A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Sired by : = of world’s greatest three-generation 


sire and R. O. dams. 
6. 8S. V. “ANDREWS. Lagrangeville, N. Y. 








H. F. BULL CALF, born April 26 last; dark~in 
color, but a fine calf: sire Colantha Sir Aagzgie 
marieg No. 162572, dam K P BI 


S years 20.305 butter, milk 
First check of $60 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield W.¥,. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 woeks old, 31-32ds pure, $25.00 each. crated for 


Ti Hand, 5 ater, wis. 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 
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Ayrshires Make Good Average 


The dispersal sale of the prize-win- 
ning herd of Ayrshires owned by F. 
Ambrose Clark of Iroquois farm at 
Cooperstown, N Y, July 23, was well 
attended and a success in every way. 
Seventy-one head sold for $26,250, or 
an average per head of $369.71. Be- 
sides the local buyers, others who 
bought heavily were Capt A. Henry 
Higginson of Middlesex Meadows farm 
at South Lincoln, Mass; L. E. Ortiz, 
superintendent of Wendover farm at 
Bernardsville, N J; Hinds & Smith of 
Springfield Center, N Y; Fred L. Por- 
ter of Crown Point, N Y: G. S. Maw- 
hinney of Chatham, N Y; W. A. Wood 
of Worcester, Mass, and Cornell uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N Y. The top of the 
sale was the cow, Imp Auchenbrain 
Hattie 6th, who was sold to Capt A. 
Henry Higginson of South Lincoln, 
Mass, for $1500. The next highest 
was Beuchan Lad Lofty Imp, who 
went to Wendover farm for $1225, 
Others selling at high figures were 
Iroquois Peg in the Ring to Edw S. 
Clark of*Cooperstown, N Y, for $1200; 
Imp Dunlap Perfection to Mr Clark 
for $1100; Auchlochan Eppie Imp to 
Cc. E. Carr of Cooperstown, N Y, for 
$1000, and Iroquois Scotchman to 
Hinds & Smith of Springfield Center, 
N Y, for $1000. 

Leander F. Herrick of Worcester, 
Mass, had charge of the sale and the 
auctioneers were Cols Bain and Law- 
rence. Below we give a list of the 
animals selling for $300 or over and 
the names and addresses of their pur- 
chasers: 

Details of the Sale 
Auchenbrain Hattie 6th, Imp, on A. Henry 

Higginson of South Lincoln, Mass.......... $1500 
Beuchan Lady Lofty, Imp, Wendover farm of 

Bernardsville, N J 
Iroquois Peg in tne Ring, Edw. 8. Clark of 

Cooperstown, N 1200 
Dunlap i . 

(Cooperstown N Y 1100 
Auchioshan Epi Imp, C. E. Carr of Coopers- 

tov N 1000 
Iro anole "Bcote Beoes* 

field Center, N Y . 
Iroquois Heather, C. 

N 900 


er Baron, Fred L. Porter of Crown Point, 


825 


? 800 
Hobsland Tumphie 
Cooperstown, N 
Iroquois Brownie, 
ham, 
Ringmaster’s Peggie, Limp, 
Springfield Center, 
Iroquois =Auchnashellach, 
Cooperstown, 1} 
Iroquois Challenger, 
> 


a 
Iroquois White Blossom, Edw. 8S. Clark of 
Cooperstown, N 
Iroquois Champion, 
Alder Creek, 
Netherall Keystone, Imp, 
Springfield Center, 
Iroquois Lady Independence, 
Worcester, Mass 
Lessnessock Sally Winter 2d, C 
Cooperstown. 
Iroquois Eppie “Adair, PF. 
town, 


G. ‘8. Mawhinne; of” “Chat: 


of Highland, F. L. Quaif of 
Cooperstown, N 
Chsugue Polly 3d, G. 8S. Mawhinney of Chat: 


ham, N 

Jane Cowl of Iroquois, Fred L. Porter of ors 
Point, N ¥ 

Iroquois “pest Hobby, 


Capt. A. 
om of South Lincoln. 
Iroquois Fairy Queen, 


Chatham, N Y 
am Mayflower, W. y Wood of Wore ter. 
Mas 





Lesenesseets ay 
Cooperstown 

Oldhall Beauty’ llth, 
Cooperstown, Y 

Lilybel of Avon, C. 
NY 


The Countess of 

Cooperstown, N Y...se0e-eeeses steeseseese 
Iroquois Sunset, Edw. 8. Clark of Cooperstown, 
N ¥ 


Dairy Interests at Maryland Fair 

We have just received a catalog of 
the Maryland state fair, which is to be 
held on the exhibition grounds at Ti- 
monium, Md, September 1 to 6 We 
also received a letter from Louis Mc- 
Lane Merriman, president of the fair, 
stating that they are offering this year 
$1000 for various dairy breeds. He 
also states that they have spent over 
$40,000 improving the property this 
summer and can assure exhibitors 
every accommodation. This promises 
to be a good fair and deserves the 
hearty co-operation of all those inter- 
ested in live stock. 


Holstein Dispersal Sale 

A dispersal sale of about 60 pure- 
bred Holstein- F riesian cattle compris- 
ing the herds of C. W. Petty and 
Arthur M. Whitney of Antrim, N H, 
will be held on the Nashua fair 
grounds at Nashua, N H, August 14 
by S. F. Campbell of Windham, N H, 
who has purchased the two above- 
mentioned herds. In these herds are 
found granddaughters of four noted 
herd sires, King of the Pontiacs, King 
Segis, Colantha Johanna Lad and 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, and 
daughters of Pietje Alcartra Fayne, 
King Segis Beets and Naiad Rag Ap- 


. 


ple King. Several of the cows and 
heifers are in calf to Naiad Rag Ap- 
ple King, who is a son of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, the $60,000 bull. 


Purchased Milking Shorthorns 
It is reported that C. B. Eastman 
of Belleville, N Y, recently purchased 
seven milking Shorthorn females from 
Fred A. Saxton of Granville Center, Pa. 
Pa. 


Ohio Horses to Belgium 


It is understood that Samuel H. 
Bell of Bell Bros, Wooster, O, is on 
his way overseas with 150 grade draft 
mares which Bell Bros purchased in 
Ohio for exportation to Belgium, 


Sold Promising Guernsey Herd 

J. S. Clark, superintendent of the 
Mixter farms at Hardwick, Mass, 
breeder of Guernseys, reports the sale 
of the following young females to W. 
E. Gratwick of Buffalo, N ° 
Mixter Primrose, Yeoman’s, Mixter 
Vale, Mixter Honora Dean, Mixter 
Peggy and Yeoman’s Mixter Haw- 
thorne. To head this herd of young 
females, Mr Clark also sold Mr Grat- 
wick Honesty Pride of Birchfield, a 
splendid young son of Langwater 
Warrior. 


Guernseys to Go on Saie 

There will be a dispersal sale of 
the Indian bridge farm Guernseys at 
Wayland, Mass, Wednesday, August 
20, Leander F. Herrick of Worcester, 
Mass, manager. The Indian bridge 
farm herd is a select and fashionably 
bred herd of splendid conformation. 
Many of the cows have A R records 
or are now on test. They are sired 
by such well-known sires as Sir Elsax 
of Glenburnie, which was sired by 
Itchen Daisy’s May King of Lang- 
water; Langwater Fisherman, which 
was recently sold to the Mixter farms 
at Hardwick, Mass, for $5000, and 
King Masher, A R, a half-brother to 
the famous “Linden Girl.” 


Metropolitan life insurance com- 
pany sanatorium farm of Mount Mec- 
Gregor, N Y, writes us that nearly all 
the Berkshires on the farm are de- 
scendants of Matchless Belle Majestic 
2, a grand prolific matron that was 
sired by Rival’s Majestic Boy. Their 
foundation sows include three daugh- 
ters of Matchless Belle Majestic 24d, 
that were raised by Rival’s Baron 
Premier, and two daughters of Rival’s 
Majestic Boy, out of Baron Duke’s 
Lassie 4th. They have a number of 
the offspring of Metropolitan Choice, 
sired by Baldwin’s Choice and out of 
Sensational Mentor Ezit; also a num- 
ber by Gladstone Majestic 3d, who 
was sired by Gladstone Sensation, out 
of Rival’s Majestic Duchess. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
ane t 1d feuth Bethlehem, Pa. 


iat 14 Nash ua, N H. Nashua fair grounda. 
Dispersal sale of the herds of «. W. Petty and 
ay A Whitney, Antrim, N H. & F. Camp- 


er. 
October 1—Marcy, N Y. 
October 6- ee Til. Quality Holstein Co’s first 


annual 
ba =< ee fO—ahatticbere, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


october 8- me Til. Annual dairymen’s sale. 
M. Hastings C Lacona, N Y, managers. 
Ocnbee 9- 10 York. “Pa. York breeders. 
October 13—Bucyrus, 0. _Yaussy dispersal and con- 
signment sale. HE. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 


sales managers. 
Virginia Holstein breeders’ 


October 31 —Grenen, Va. 
associatic 

December 5- -6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
ales Co 

February 3-4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 


Louis Gross. Dis- 


Mayhew farms. 


Guernsey 


August 20—Wayland, Mass. Indian Bridge farm. 
Dispersal sale 


October 13—Hon Henry M. Sage. Fernbrook farm, 
Menands, Y. First annual consignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association. 

Jersey 
August 20—East Hardwick, Vt. Brandale Jersey peed. 
June 3, 1920-—Lowell, Mass. Hood Farm, J. 


. _megr. 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J. W. B. Spann & 
Sons. 
Shorthorn 
August 14—Roanoke. Va. Hawkins, Butler & Miller. 
ber 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
show and sale. A. T. Coiner, sec. 
t . Wayne Oglesbee. 
30—Tiffin, O. F. R. Edwards. 
> Aberdeen-Angus 
September 19—Springfield, Mass. 
sale. 


Berkshire 


August 27—Douglasville, Pa. Sycamore Farm. 
ie = 28—Elizabethtown, toteie Hill farm, 


September OT Springfield, ‘tase. Eastern Berkshire 
Congress consignment sale. 
tober 25—West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whit- 
guern farm. 


October 


“Breed Promotion” 


Duroc-Jersey 


9—Kinderhook. N Y. Kinderhook Duroc- 
af ee Boy McVaugh 


» sec, 
Angus} 5 re a 0. Charles C. Bowman. 
Ayes , — es oO Thomas Johnson, Oak- 
‘arms. 
August 15—Lims, O. Charles F. Sprague, !ndian- 


farm. 
August 18—Oxford, 0. LL. L. Schultz. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








HOLSTEINS LOWER 
COST OF MILK 


of goed purcrad Hol 


steins is teaching 
munity ‘how to bring down 
the cost produc 
tion. io to beistng t pus Unbying nO bres: 
able basis. 


The of 1st ei their 
strength, vitality, and the ease with their 
sturdy calves are i, andthe ame, with, whieh ther 
the choice of all who keep cows for commercial 


the family milk a. nothing equals 
Holstein milk. Ly it 
for the feeding of ~y and invalids use 
its moderate fat content and its small and uni- 
form ne = the fat globules make it more 
digestibl an ordinary milk. 

“HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

book lets---they . . 
““Flolstein-Frlesisa tion of America 
Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 




















MAPLE LAWN PARSS HOLSTEINS 
= gh grade 





ree. an 

We make mistakes, but we cor- 

. We guarantee safe 
When a shipment 

we 


steins. registered 
Write our wants. Liberty bonds accepted at par. 
Cc. 209 ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, in 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HOLSTEINS faust ta" 


er 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 ~=— registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
larmers’ prices. % Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 25 each; 
ress paid in lots of 5. 


C. REAGAN, - - TULLY, WN. Y. 





























sac - Madison - Cortland Co. 
HOLSTEINS 


300 Cows and Heifers 


A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 
Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. 























? 


75 GRADE 
Holstein Heifers 


From 18 to 30 months old. Bred. 
_W. H. Mace, Cortland, N. Y. 


toesanevataricanns 





lanes Smith & = 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 














HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First ig a Py and Be yan of 
every other mon‘ ec 
1919. Come yt he the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 
































BLACK AND WHITES 


200 axpwarres 200 


and best cows obtaineble 
a eaticit trade from © most critical buyers. 
Cows weighing from 1100 to » 3400 pounds, in height 
of condition, some fresh, "Relance from one to ! 
weeks away. Carload lots a ity. 
®& L. PALMER, - . MORAVIA, N. Y- 


WANT YEARLING 


Red Poll Bull 


Also one two-year-old Galoway Bull, one three-year: 
old cow bred. tw two ereret heifers bred. All 
description, price to 


registered. Send 
J. C. DICKSON, Cochranton, Pa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS S Tor the Eas 
feeders. 
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SWINE 


* 19 
BREEDERS 








The Home 


ERDLEA 


of the Best in Guernseys 





Herdlea matrons have been selected for production and individu- 


ality regardless of cost, 

the breed. 
Herdlea bulls will increase your 
Herdlea bulls will increase your 
Herdlea gives their cows every 


Herdlea will make 
T. HERD, Prop. 
Carl Gockerell, 


pecial prices 


Herdsman. 


and include the three highest-priced cows of 


production. 

reputation. 

opportunity. 

to small breeders and beginners. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mer. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


ue 





Guernsey Bull Calves 





F. M. SMITH, 
spRINGFIELD CENTER 


from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 


BROADACRES FARM 


NEW YORK 





IMPORTED 


Guernsey 
Bull Calves 


a few splendid calves from the best 
of my which I am offering 
at reduced prices to farmers in the states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. No farmer in the milk trade can 
afford to be without one. 


F. S. PEER, CRANFORD, N. J. 


I have 
imported cows, 





Farmers Attention — 
Calves at farmers’ prices from 
Guernseys. By A. R. 
Breed better cows. 


Bull 
High Producing 
Sires, May Rose. 


Upland Farms, Ipswich, Mass. 





RNSEYS 
are offering 
$200, 00 


GERAR GUE 
erstocked, 


it T1 


we 
50.00 to 


As we are Ov 
a few bull calves 
each ut of heifers n¢ 
Louis McL. Merryman, Prop. 

E. G. Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - - - - 


w on test. 


MD. 





STRATHGLASS 


AY RSHIRES| 


hly a breed characteristics 





Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


SOWS. BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. [If you want prolificacy, 
size and breeding write us. 

SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


INSURANCE CO. 
N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN 
SANATORIUM FARM, 


LIFE 
MOUNT McGREGOR, 


a number of bred sows anc : gi ilts, 
Metropolitan Choice 
and out of Sensation: al 


a mu — 





We have the off 











f last year’s hogs b aje 
a. wi was sired by Glads Sensation, out of 
itis al’s Majestic Duchess; — ff that speaks for 
elf. Write for prices, 





Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Su ssor’s Baron, 


Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrew to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem- 





ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 

quality 

4. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 

BERKSHIRES: Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Triune 230500 Successor’s Creation 22423 


any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 
terhood No 2 . Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529. These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 
spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


Where can you find 









SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


€ Flock established twenty-five years. 
: Shon, Mutton, Form and “Heavy Fleeces. 
Creat prize winners 1919 catalog 
breeding and description ready 











early. There is big demand for 
In August wi uM offer twenty-five rli 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and _ fifty imported ewes 


“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWELL | 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. 


n 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 














REGISTE RED SHROPSHIRES 


e very larg nes 


ARTHUR ‘s. ‘DAVIS, CHILI ‘STATION. { » Y. 





We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 





ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 














vith uniformly heavy and economical produe- | Secial Duce for, the Rest thirty dave, cn, frat-clas 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale as we hare only a limit ed number. For further par- 
now will add quality to your herd and product. | ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, —. Bennington, Vt. 
They are guaranteed to please. 
Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. POULTRY BREEDERS 
ry 
CLOVER PATCH FARM I ook -) Baby $12a100up 
AY RSHIRES * Chicks 
4 . C. White S. ¢. Brown Leghorns, 3 
herd in advanced registry; stock of all m.. oak eee per ae % a Bes hs erg he aad 
° sale. Let us know your wants; we chicks. Utility and ‘exhibit on trades, $13 to $25 a 
ise you. 100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 


M, W. DAVISON, CANISTEO, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


o months to two years old; good in- 
from our best stock. 
Frankford, 


from t 
dividuals 
Philedeiphia, Pa. 


Friend's Hospital, 





wire 9 — RSAL 
of Registered 








We : of Ayrshire 
Cittle, ting of . u Is af fer Cows a alves. 
A anima been tested and clean. 
T ao of Meal St lauch- 
t x s ¢ 1 Gift. H s I it 

Db s M irch and sires 
! l f high record for pr ion and 
fest. Write fer prices and descriptions 

TOMPKINS FARM, - LANSDALE, PENN. 

TYPE—QUAL!TY— 


AYRSHIRES PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
ud f high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 


Carlisle Farm, WE. Mullin.” Mor. 








Buy a meeetere’, rey, Bull 








v. fF. Mc SPARRAN, ° “ 


REG. JERSE August, well developed and 


$d blood lines. For particulars address 


ALR, LOYD, P.0.Pox5«4 Plainfield, N. J. 
kt Jersey BULL CALVES FS 


BY grandson of Sophie 19th. champion long-distance 
fw. Price right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Leon Stratton, Clover Farm, Monticello, N. Y. 


FURNISS, PA. 





Bull for sale, year old in 











guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 








livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 
Single Comb May bir is nds slack 
Minoreas, bred for he i f larg i eggs 
selling for top quotati Ww arket 

bred 10 ning 

191¢ c aving 
wr lav- 
per r for 
ly a Ww ot ay ir 
chi > to get 





ANSEL FAUCETT, - + - DUNDEE, N. Y. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 





a a nur Lm rs t u i 

frot n r—* with rec gs, f 1 

t s Single bird, $7 lots 

r ¢ * until Nov t t 
to | Se r sel hr 

f 1 arrival and ¢ your mone P! i rd 
adv, unl you need further tion 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 
_AT CUT PRICES 








nly, Barred Rock. $15: R. I. Reds, 

on: S. C. Brown Leghorn, $16; Ancona, 

Ss. ¢. W. Leghern, $14 I 1 by parcel 

t. They live, they grow. Live arrival Each week 
it alive ty 

E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 





Chicks, Cockerels, Pullets, 
DUCKS — DUCKLINGS. Loge + ttes, Rocks, 
eghorns Rouen and Indian Ducks. 


$. er 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and ecg advertisers to 
= this paper, but our responsihility must end with 

t. 





Pens- 
hurst 


Bigger and better than ever. 
Masterhood. Sire of international 
all breeds and two of the most prolific 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs 


PENSHURST FARM, ° + NARBERTH, PA. 


Berkshires 


Built on the blood of Lord 
champions over 
sows of the 





LARGE. BERKSHIRES AT imenvoo= 


stitution, pre ideration. 








That this po sie y is in accord with pec ar et mand is indicated by 
the fact that during the past twen ears we have sold more 
registe red Berkshires than any other three breeders in the 


Special offering of boars and boar pig 
Box 10 DUNDEE, 


United States. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
registered and transferred. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Pigs, both 
they last. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, 
akin, at right prices. 














HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
LARGE BE RKSHIRE SS] 
Gilts bred to Long 25458¢ pr 
enior boar pig N 3 tate fair 
March and April er sex, n akin 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
Sows and | 


Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type 
Gilts now being bred to ot Ss vmboleer s | 
Junior 240600 ar a Prime iecess . W 

are booking orders for Sprit x Pig 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, G. Smith & Sons, Prop., 







ese boars 


SEELYWILLE, PA | 





HAMPSHIRES 


ey 


Yj 


AL i MPSHIRES | 


wag mpgeral 





The fast Ang hae re 
Stock any : f 

circular Locust ‘Lawa Fa arm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 





caster Co., Pa. 





SNOW ‘CROF T 


Rams and ewes: best im 


be purchased. (7 state 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 Bon ey Bk. 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
BAHE, ONONDAGA HiLL, N. Y. 


Syrac use, nh Y. | 





wM. 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 


SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


Chester White Hogs 














ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R, L. MUNCE, ° ° CANONSBURG, PA. 
CHESTER W HITES 
Boar pigs fr m S$ weeks to 20 weeks. Prices $15 
’ . N ly sired by Warn er’s Combination 
c. gree furan - R 3, + CARLISLE, PA. 
At all times, at all prices and of all ages. ~ 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM, - - - BALLY, PA. 





Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty for shipment. Choice gilts, 





young pigs ready 


brood sows and service boars always on hand. Stock 
shipped C QO D. Write your wants. 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and _ first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N. Y. 








One will prove them best 
Match a Jersey Red bred sow 
against any other—for size of sow 
and litter, health of both _ final 
Market Profit. Bools Free 


mS i 
‘el Road 


375 Ibs. in 
9 months. 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
Box 10 MOORESTOWN, N. J. 








Bargain Sale in 


Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service boars for sale Choice young 
gilts, bred to one of the best sons of Scissors 
Priced very low for immediate sale. Many of these 


animals imported from the best herds in the south. 
Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains, 


MAPLE LAWN FARM, . CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bred Gilts. Service boars 


Cc. W. Ellis, Jr. 
Sept. & Oct. gigs of the Orion 


U R C Cherry King family and Golden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. Ali the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 





WE OFFER beautiful bred sows for late summer and 
fall farrow from $80 up, high class champion Duroc 
stock Not cheap auction stuff, but best in modern 
Duroes Also offer boars all ages and baby Du 
immediate delivery. We have 8 large herds to drawf 


BELROSE FARMS, BOX A, RICHFORD, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established¢ 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 











All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to 565: br ken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for ne st 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AU CTIONE E RING 

at hy ry og and GREATEST School id 

tre n dent SH ne cap ital ins pe, 

ca "GAREY M. JONES, Pre OY & 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

















AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
a department conducted by our 
president and editor, Mr. Her- 
bert Myrick, personally? 

Through it our subscribers may ob- 
tain a private, confidential answer to 
any question about theif business or 
home, affairs, legal questions, claims 
against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce. 

All you 
problem 

Acco 
other 

Pin, or paste, at the top of your first 
page your address label from AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Inclese stamps for the correspondence 
your matter will involve. 

This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to 
te its subscribers, 

Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries: 
collected a total of over $6,500, repre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companies and other corporations. 


have to do is to state your 
fully. 


mpany it with the 


evidence. 


papers or 


Last year the 


Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau is at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau,.315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 













































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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August 9, 1919 





At the Fair 


The thousands of cars parked 
at every big fair plainly indicate 
their important place in rural 


life. 


They have become as neces- 
sary as telephones—almost as 
indispensable as binders, plows 
or harrows. 


And because the dependable 
and economical operation of 
your car hinges so largely on 
tires, it pays to equip it with 


good tires. 
—tires you know are good. 


By the same token, it’s good 
business to buy tires that are ex- 
actly suited to your car and your 
individual driving conditions. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


There are five types of United 
States Tires—one for every need. 


They’re all good—all recog: 
nized leaders in their respective 
classes. All are built to give the 
utmost in service—to last and 
last and keep on lasting. 


All contain the great strength 
developed by the long experi- 
ence and extensive manufactur- 
ing facilities of the largest rub- 
ber company in the world. 


It makes no difference what 
your driving conditions may be, 
the nearest United States Tire 
Sales and Service Depot Dealer 
can supply you with good tires 
that will exactly meet your 
needs. 








